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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Thanksgiving Day should be a joyous 
occasion this year to the friends of equal 
tights for women. So rapid an advance 
of the movement has seldom been seen in 
any one year in the past. 








A generous friend of equal rights has 
bought two hundred copies of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt’s ‘‘Woman’s Century Cal- 
endar,” and presented them to. the 
Brookline table at the coming Suffrage 
Bazar, where they will be sold. Let all 
Massachusetts suffragists who are intend- 
ing to give calendars for Christmas pres- 
ents, buy them at the Bazar. 





The number of women voters brought 
over from last year in Boston is given by 
Mr. Linus Pearson, Chairman Board of 





Registrars,as 7,529. To these have recently 
been added 2,663, with several bundred 
still to be heard from, making, probably, 


| 10,500—an increase of 3,000 due to the 


spirited campaign of the past eight weeks 
and the commencement of the endless 
chain of women voters. 





se ——— 


The new method of work by creating 


| an vendless chain of women voters’’ has 


proved a success in Boston, and if fol. 


| lowed up in this aud other States great 





results will follow for the woman suffrage 
cause during the coming year. 





--- 


Among the friends of the schools who 
have given their services as speakers to 
the recent remarkably successful school 
suffrage canvass in Boston, holding in all 
38 public meetings, are Mrs, Esther F, 


| Boland, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Miss Ma 


bel E. Adams of Quincy, Mrs, Carrie An 
ders of Newton, Mrs. Martha Atkins, Mrs. 
Helen Shaw, Mrs, Dr. Kellar, Miss Amy 


Acton, attorney at law, Mrs. Sarah J. Boy- | 


den, Mr. Sam Walter Foss of Somerville, 
Rev. Dr. Plumb, Mr. Alfred S. Hayes, 
and Mr. H. B. Blackwell. The success of 
these meetings is largely due to the effi- 
cient management of Miss Margueretta M. 
Gilbert, who has literally worked day and 
night for six weeks, manifesting rare 
ability for political work, great tact, and 
absolute self-devotion. 


=—_-- ——- 


Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar are now 
for sale. Family tickets, seven admis 
sions, 50 cents; single admission, 
cents. Let us try to sell tickets enough 
to cover the hall rent in advance of the 
Bazar, so that the sales at the tables may 
be clear profit. 


ten 





The South is coming to the front in the 
matter of equal rights for women. The 
newly elected Mayor of Baltimore has an- 
nounced his determination to appoint 
Miss Mary Garrett on the school board, 
and to put women on the boards of all in- 
stitutions, medical, penal, or charitable, 
that include women among their inmates. 
Let the Mayors of New York and other 
Northern cities follow his example. 


-_>* oe 


Mr. James Noble, of Westfield, sends 
the following cheery letter to the Bazar 
Committee: 





Dear Friends: I suppose you will not 
object to a contribution from Westfield, 
and, as this is known the country over as 
a ‘‘whip town,’’ you must be content with 
whips alone—for this once at least. I 
send you, to-day, by American Express 
Co., a package of whips (thanks to the 
Company for sending same free of charge). 
The price of each has been marked by one 
who knows the value of such goods. The 
bundle as sent is worth $53.56, and repre- 
sents thirteen different manufacturers. 
No two whips are alike. You will agree 
with me that it contains a fine assortment. 
When the Legislature meets, it might be 
well to present Speaker Bates with one of 
the more valuable ones, with the sugges- 
tion that he use it occasionally upon such 
members as are disposed to deal unjustly 
by women, Ha! ha! Success to you in 
your laudable endeavors to help the good 
cause along. 


Speaker Bates has taken astep upward, 
and will be Lieutenant-Governor this year 
instead of Speaker; but the whips are 
most acceptable, and we return thanks for 
the Bazar Committee. 





The Georgia Senate has passed a bill to 
prevent the employment in factories of 
children under twelve years of age, unless 
their labor is needed to support a widowed 
mother or an invalid father. 





———— ? a 


The Chicago Board of Education re- 
cently passed a law forbidding any mother 
with a child less than two years old to 
teach in the public schools. On Nov. 
18, Mrs. Ernst Hummel, Jr., of the 
Sheridan School, appeared before Judge 
Wheatley, with her seven months’ old 
child and her sister, Mrs. Bertha A. 
Phelps. Mrs. Hummel said her husband 
was a bankrupt, and that she was not able 
to care for the child properly. Mrs. 
Phelps said she wanted the child for an 
heir, and the Judge allowed her to adopt 
it legally, the mother giving up all right 
to it. After the decree was entered, and 
the woman had gone with thechild, Judge 
Wheatley remembered that Mrs. Hummel 
was a school teacher, and he realized that 
in giving up her child she had secured her 
position as a school teacher. She had 
been served with a notice to defend her- 
self against suspension for violation of the 


school rule. Assistant Superintendent 
Lane says she is now safe. But whata 
wicked law it is that compels a mother to 
part with her child in order to be able to 
earn her living! And what a flagrant vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which guarantees equal rights to all Amer- 
ican citizens! 


-_- 


A WOMAN POLICE OFFICER. 





Miss Helen Wilder, of Honolulu, is a 
member of the local police, and is much 
esteemed in that capacity. She is twenty 
three years of age, and the daughter of a 
multi-millionaire who made his money 
out of Hawaiian sugar. She is said to be 
noted for her beauty, as well as for other 
good qualities which have made her popu- 
lar in the Hawaiian capital. Miss Wilder 
has a tender regard for children and ani- 
mals, and it was a desire to be able to 
afford them legal protection that led her 
to seek an appointment on the police 
| force. She is a mounted officer, and either 
| on her breast or on her soft felt hat she 
| wears the silver star that denotes her 
| novel calling. As arms she carries a re- 
volver, and it is whispered that she is not 
afraid to use it. Last summer she aston- 
ished the captain of a steamship which 
had putinto Honolulu. It was reported 
that he had ill treated his children, and 
Miss Wilder boarded the ship to investi- 
gate. She found that for a trivial offence 
the captain had imprisoned the children 
for some days on bread and water. For 
| this she promptly ordered the protesting 
| captaiu ashore, and marched him to dur- 
ance to await his trial before the local 
magistrate. 








-_-- 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The regular Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. will be held at the suf- 
frage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 28, at3 P. M. Prof. Anson 
Titus, of Tufts College, will speak on ‘*The 
New England Primer.’’ He will tell of 
the manners and customs of those early 
times, from the needs of which the New 
England Primer grew. Prof. Titus has 
done good work along antiquarian and 
genealogical lines, and his lecture is re- 
plete with interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. Members will be admitted by 
ticket. Non-members will pay an admis- 
sion fee of 15 cents, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 





—_——- - 


NURSING IN AFRICA. 

Nursing on the Niger is not altogether a 
pleasant experience, as may be gathered 
from a letter written about 500 miles up 
the river. A nurse engaged there says: 
“A year ago no white woman had ever 
been seen here, so we (myself and two 
other nurses) are objects of curiosity to 
the natives.”’ The hospital is a large 
wooden hut, and the nurses live in another 
hut, partitioned off into three rooms, the 
only furniture being a camp bed each, 
and some packing-cases for tables. The 
food is almost entirely tinned, and when 
the river is low even this is scarce. The 
other two nurses were to be sent about 
300 miles further up the river, and the 
writer expected to be alone with the sick 
members of the West African frontier 
force in this inhospitable region.— London 
Chronicle. 


—_—- 





COMMENTS ON MR. INGALLS. 

Ex-Senator Ingalls’s sweeping denun- 
ciation of women has called out much 
criticism. The N. Y. Journal last Sun- 
day published a symposium by Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and Mary E. Wilkins, with an extract 
from Olive Schreiner’s recent article in the 
Cosmopolitan on the same subject, 

Miss Anthony makes a number of good 
points in reply to Mr. Ingalls. Comment- 
ing on his assertion that men are the 
best nurses, she says: 

What man ever filled the place of a 
Florence Nightingale or a Clara Barton? 
The cry of the sick and wounded soldiers 
in Cuba and from all our camps in the 
late war for women nurses and for dishes 
cooked by women was touching proof that 
the presence of a woman was more to 
them than that of any man. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkius says women can- 
not be blamed for working, since they 
must live; and that if she herself, by tak- 
ing up writing, has ‘pushed any man out 
of his proper sphere,’’ she can only say 
she is sorry. She adds that she thinks 
women could get better pay than they do, 
if they had the courage to ask for it; and 





that if they are more prejudiced than 





men in politics, it is because they have 
had less experience in that line. 

Mrs. Stanton’s comment on Ingalls is 
particularly good. She says in part: 


There cannot be, in the nature of things, 
any real rivalry and antagonism between 
men and women. 

Fathers and mothers, husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, are bound to- 
gether by the most tender sentiments, in 
most cases. 

The great moving passion in the world 
is love, and mother love, in freedom, binds 
all humanity together. You might as well 
talk of rivalry between positive and nega- 
tive electricity as between the masculine 
and feminine elements. 

Senator Ingalls complains that we are 
not alike. It is a blessed thing for the 
race that we are not; in our differences 
we supplement each other, and because 
the sexes are different, one is not neces- 
sarily inferior to the other. 

Are the brave deeds and courage of the 
soldier on the battle field more admirable 
than the tender ministrations of the wo- 
man to the wounded and dying, support- 
ing the weary head, and penning the last 
messages of love to the dear ones far 
away? 

Difference does not argue disability. 
Nature knew what she was about when 
she made man and woman to differ. If 
the masculine and feminine elements, the 
positive and negative electricity, the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, were alike 
in the order of creation, they would have 
been of no use whatever. 
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ROBERTS AND MISS ANTHONY. 








An anonymous correspondent, signing 
herself ‘‘A Wife,’ has written to various 
newspapers a letter saying: ‘Consider- 
ing that Congressman B. H. Roberts is 
the product of equal suffrage, Susan B. 
Anthony’s championing of him is not 
sarprising.’’ Considering that Congress- 
man Roberts was the most prominent and 
offensive opponent of equal suffrage in 
the Utah Constiutional Convention, Miss 
Anthony's championing of him may be 
called magnanimous. Her championship 
of him, however, only went so far as to 
say that it seemed invidious to single out 
“one poor Mormon” fer criticism, when 
80 many men were unfaithful to their 
wives. 

This anonymous ‘‘Wife” seems to think 
that Miss Anthony’s attitude on the 
Roberts question is due partly to her 
being a suffragist, and partly to her being 
aspinster. But Miss Helen Gould, who 
has taken the leading part in the opposi- 
tion to Roberts, is a suffragist and a 
spinster, as well as Miss Anthony. 

‘*A Wife” says of Miss Anthony: 

Her recommendation to let men fight it 
(the question of Roberts’ expulsion) out 
among themselves, can only mean that 
wives are, or should be, indifferent to the 
faithfulness of their husbands—a point 
which all women thinking of becoming 
suffragists should ponder over. 

The force of bad logic and prejudice 
could hardly go further than in this 
monstrous non-sequitur. I am one of 
those who think that Roberts should be 
expelled; but there is a very obvious argu- 
ment to be made along the line that there 
is no justice in singling him out for ex- 
pulsion, when so many Congressmen of 
notoriously immoral lives are allowed to 
hold their places without question. A 
great many men and newspapers strongly 
opposed to equal suffrage take this view, 
as well as Miss Anthony. 

Miss Anthony has every right to her 
opinion, but in this case her opinion is 
not that of the majority of suffragists. 
The official board of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association peti- 
tioned Congress to expel Roberts, before 
most of those now bestirring themselves 
in the matter had taken any action. By 
the way, none of the ‘‘Associations Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage for 
Women” have asked for his expulsion. 
They evidently believe in letting the men 
fight the question out among themselves. 
Does it follow that none of the “Antis” 
care whether their husbands are faithful 
to them or not? 

The great majority of women would be 
glad to see Roberts expelled; but their 
wishes would have more weight if backed 
by votes. Miss Helen Gould, in her open 
letter to the soldiers, says of Roberts: 

He should not, we women think, be 
allowed to have a seat in the highest law- 
making body in our land. We realize 
that what we think cannot carry the weight 
with Congressmen that communications 


from voters would have, and we earnestly 


hope that men who sympathize with the 
movement will be willing to write to their 
Congressmen or circulate petitions. 
These words may weil be ‘‘pondered 
over’’ by any women who are thinking of 
joining the ‘“‘Antis.””. Erne C. AVERY. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss JEANNETTE WALWworRTH, the 
Southern author, has written a novel 
called ‘His Celestial Marriage,” which 
will be circulated in the campaign against 
Roberts. : 

Miss EpnA M’CLELLAND, of No. 105 
West Seventy seventh Street, New York 
City, who started the endless chain proj- 
ect to secure money fora loving cup for 
Admiral Schley, is said to be meeting with 
excellent success, Contributions are pour- 
ing in daily from the Admiral’s admirers. 

Mrs. JuLiA GRANT, widow of General 
Grant, expects to complete before Christ- 
mas her personal memoirs, upon which 
she has been engaged for nearly ten years. 
They have been read in the manuscript 
by many prominent men, among them her 
life-long friend, the late Bishop Newman, 

Miss Mary WILKINS has lately been 
commended to Oxford undergraduates as 
a writer by whose literary style it would 
pay them to take pattern. Harper's Bazar 
says: ‘This compliment seems the more 
distinguished when we consider how much 
of the talk of the less lettered element 
in New England Miss Wilkins has set 
down, and how often her own manner 
of speech is contrasted with that of her 
characters.”’ 

FANNY MABuDA, eldest daughter of 
the native pastor of the Zulu-church at 
Umzumbe, Natal, has been connected for 
ten years with the Umzumbe Home, a 
boarding-school for girls, first as a pupil 
and then as a teacher. The schools of 
Natal do not afford opportunity for ad- 
vanced education to natives, and Miss 
Mabuda has given up her classes for a 
time, and has entered the Lovedale 
School for a three years’ normal course. 

Miss MAry NANNARY, a California 
actress, has a phenomenal memory. She 
is said to be “letter perfect’? in two hun- 
dred and twenty réles, and can learn new 
ones with almost incredible rapidity. 
Some of the most brilliant actresses can- 
not retain the words of more than a dozen 
plays, and even then they find it necessary 
to restudy constantly when making fre- 
quent changes in their repertories. Miss 
Nannary has been called the lady with the 
**billion-word brain.” 

Miss Feuicia MARY FRANCES SKENE, 
who has lately died at Oxford, England, 
aged 78, codperated with Florence Night- 
ingale in nursing the soldiers in the 
Crimean War, constantly visited the pris- 
oners in the jail at Oxford, and when 
there was a severe cholera epidemic in 
the city, formed a band of nurses. She 
knew Sir Walter Scott, Sir John Glad- 
stone, Sir John Franklin, Lord Lyons, the 
poets Aytoun and Landor, Dr. Pusey, 
Canon Liddon, and Archbishop Thomson, 
whose wife was her niece. Miss Skene 
was a woman of many accomplishments, 
Born abroad, she spoke French even bet- 
ter than English. Shesang well, rode well, 
and was the author of a number of books. 

Cuoy, a little Chinese slave girl who 
was rescued two years ago by the Phila- 
delphia Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, is showing remarkable powers of 
mind. Her education was begun in Phila- 
delphia, and within a year she was so 
changed and so developed in intellect that 
she was regarded as able to decide upon 
her own vocation. She made up her 
mind to be a missionary, and was sent to 
the mission school at Fair Lea, in Hong 
Kong, to complete her education. Since 
her arrival there she has written often to 
the American friends who rescued her, 
and each letter shows marked improve- 
ment over the last. As soon as she has 
been graduated she will enter upon the 
mission work. 

THE CZARINA OF RussIA travels in a 
special train consisting of eleven cars, all 
connected by corridors, and lighted with 
300 electric lights. The kitchen car is 
fitted with a French cooking range, two 
huge samovars, ice chests, and cases for 
provisions of all kinds. The dining-car is 
panelled with mirrors, and the tables and 
chairs are of red beechwood. The draw- 
ing-room car has walls covered with em- 
bossed leather, furniture upholstered with 
white and pink striped brocade, and 
tables of inlaid wood. The Czarina’s 
boudoir is a nest of padded blue silk. 
Here is a pier glass, a writing table, and 
a profusion of climbing plants and flowers. 
The children’s room is next to their 
mother’s. Their beds are low and deep, 
luxuriously padded, like cradles. The 
Czar’s study is furnished in brown leather. 
Other cars are fitted up for the suite, 
servants and the officials of the road. 
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THE LAND QUESTION AND PROSTITUTION. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 

With all the philanthropic effort of the 
world to lessen the evil of unlawful sex- 
ualism, its proportions grow steadily. 
Moral and legal methods alike avail only 
to touch the symptoms of the social dis- 
ease. Appeals to conscience and reason 
may occasionally save individuals, as 
brands are plucked from the burning; 
edicts of menace and restriction may drive 
flaunting vice to cover, or concentiate the 
traffic within stated limits, but cannot 
reach the increasing source of trouble. 

The worldly critic urges that human 
male wants demand this sacrifice of fe- 
male virtue. The advocate of forcible 
repression has a narrow vision which con- 
templates chiefly the law’s enactment, 
apparently with the blind belief that laws 
are self-enforcing. The temperance advo- 
cate, noting the close association of alco- 
holic drink with sexual vice, concludes 
that the first is the prime cause of the 
second. The advocate of equal rights for 
women is sure that the ballot will tend to 
diminish this degradation of womanhood. 
Others who see the injustice of the social 
outlawry of women, while their guilty 
partners escape the penalty, believe that 
the same social and legal disfavor shown 
to men would be a wholesome check. In 
turn each reformer, who sees vividly a 
particular social wrong, is persuaded that 
its reformation would measurably cure all 
others. So the forces for good are divid- 
ed, and unity of effort is wanting. 

The argument that male desires aré 
paramount, and will justify the fleshly 
servitude of women, will have no weight 
with the audience to which this paper is 
addressed. The suggestion is that of the 
beast. The believer in legal force to sup- 
press a moral evil may be sincere and 
zealous, but takes little heed of the his- 
tory of such attempts. Persecution, tor- 
ture, even death, have all proved inopera- 
tive to exterminate ideas and practices 
rooted in a soil of custom and prejudice. 

The total abstainer from intoxicants 
may rightfully infer that without the be- 
numbing effect of drink it would be vast- 
ly more difficult for women to submit to 
the shame of prostitution. Yet drunken- 
ness and lewdness rest on a common basis 
of perverted appetite, themselves products, 
rather than causes, of bad social condi- 
tions. The woman-suffragist, seeing bow 
the present man-made laws are largely in 
the interest of men, is not unreasonable 
in thinking that when women help in leg- 
islation, better statutes will give more 
ample protection to their sex. 

But the progress of economic science is 
bringing with it more comprehensive 
views on social problems, There is an 
earnest attempt to trace causes from 
effects, and the important question con- 
cerning prostitution is, “What is the 
prime motive that induces women to sell 
their bodies and souls for money?’’ Is it 
because of natural depravity, a disregard 
of social order and decency? Except in 
isolated instances of vicious inheritance, 
no such depravity indicates itself to the 
student of the subject. Oftener he finds 
cases originating in a true affection which 
has been basely paid with betrayal. Is it 
because of the drink habit? No, drinking 
is the necessary outgrowth and concomi- 
tant of such a life. Is it because a vote is 
denied the sex? Doubtless some benefi- 
cial changes in unjust laws would result, 
but in States and countries where the 
elective franchise is open to women the 
same discouraging problem of prostitution 
has to be faced. 

The one and ever-present motive that 
underlies the system is necessity. Itis a 
question of bread and butter, of life or 
death, with the majority who swell the 
ranks of the thousands of prostitutes 
thronging in every great city. All that 
womanhood holds dear is bartered for the 
means to live, in this world of plenty and 
bountiful resources. Nor is the barter 
confined to women outside of wedlock. 
The sale and purchase in all circles, from 
low to high, is the daily and approved 
custom of society. Love, then, is a sec- 
ondary consideration. In the walks of 
middle life, the woman has often to sub- 
ordinate the question of affection to the 
fear of want if she refuses an offer of 
marriage. In the upper circles, if a mil- 
lionaire can buy a title for his daughter 
by matrimony, the shameless exchange is 
made a subject for envy, and the news- 
papers chronicle every vulgar detail of 
the sordid affair. 

It is only justice to the outlawed wom- 
en, who seek to accomplish without the 
marriage ring the same support and grati- 
fication which money is supposed to bring, 
to declare that, in essence, they are no 
worse than their married and loveless 
sisters. But Mayfair holds up its silk and 
velvet skirts when it passes the woman of 
the pavement. Acquaintance with the 
great industrial stores, where many women 
are employed, reveals the constant temp- 
tation offered to attractive girls whose 
scant wages and home burdens frequently 


make resistance impossible, Heartrending 
cases of unfortunate women, deserted by 
betrayer and friends, driven to prostitu- 
tion as the alternative of starving, are 
everywhere in evidence. 

Why is it so difficult for men and women 





who are anxious to work to find employ- 
ment? The fortunate and prosperous will 
dispute the postulate, but the workers 
among the poor in any populous centre 
will testify that enforced idleness and 
poverty are responsible for the heartrend- 
ing situation of thousands. Test it by any 
strike. The moment organized labor 
rebels, the horde of unemployed who rush 
to fill their places is a terrible fact. Wages 
may be unjustly low, reluctance to uphold 
the selfish employer or take sides against 
brother workers may be sincere; the crav- 
ing for food and shelter is importunate. 
Then men engage in the brute struggle 
for survival which crowds out the higher 
humane attributes. The same conditions 
and motives govern women. 

The reason why men and women are 
unable to employ themselves, and are by 
competition against each other con- 
strained to bring wages down to the mini- 
mum, is because they are prevented from 
employing themselves, It is for the in- 
terest of the few to preémpt the oppor- 
tunities which naturally and justly belong 
to all, 

Here the land question presents itself as 
a stubborn fact. The ownership and con- 
trol of the earth’s surface, from which 
wealth must be evolved by the application 
of labor, includes the ownership of the 
workers. Equal access to land, the nat- 
ural right of every individual born into 
the world, is now denied by law and cus- 
tom. This bounty of nature, ample to 
yield a living for all, under just condi- 
tions, is appropriated by a comparatively 
few persons. It is this monopoly of op- 
portunity which decrees that the laborer 
shall not reap the fruits of his own twil; 
that the landlord who toils not shall yet 
gather the results of others’ labor. 

The enormous economic mistake of 
confusing land with wealth, the source 
with the supply, breeds incalculable 
wrong. In all countries idle and valuable 
acres are fenced off from human effort by 
the greed of the land speculator. That 
essential and abundant element from 
which all subsistence is drawn, has be- 
come the possession of privilege. The 
earth which was once the Lord’s has now 
become the landlord’s. Hence enforced 
idleness and poverty; the struggle of men 
and women against each other for em- 
ployment; the depression of wages to the 
point of bare subsistence. 

Until this fundamental wrong is righted, 
until there shall be no unused acres while 
multitudes are vainly seeking work, other 
social reforms can only be tentative. In- 
deed, the nearer they approach the goal 
the more intensified will be the human 
suffering. Between the upper and the 
nether millstones of land monopoly and 
industrial progress the masses must be 
crushed, The gulf between the classes 
must widen, The social problems that now 
affright the philanthropist must be inten- 
sified. The prostitution and drunkenness, 
which are now in so large a measure the 
direct result of evil and man-made condi- 
tions, must take on more appalling pro- 
portions. 

But if, as Henry George has so clearly 
shown in ‘Progress and Poverty,”’ ‘‘while 
there is yet time, we turn to Justice and 
obey her, if we trust Liberty and follow 
her, the forces that now menace will turn 
to agencies of elevation.” By the appli- 
cation of the single tax (impot unique) 
land, or, in other words, opportunity for 
human employment would be thrown 
open to all. Use would take the place of 
speculation, and no man would find it to 
his profit, as now, to withhold land from 
use. Wealth would find just distribution, 
not cruel perversion, as now. The simple 
and attainable change of economic condi- 
tions would, in the opinion of the writer, 
do more to remove the prime cause of 
prostitution than any number of palliative 
propagandas, and chastity would not be 
sold in the market place for gold. Land 
monopoly is the prolific mother of want, 
and want is the basis of prostitution.— 
Revue de Morale Sociale. 
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FIFTY THOUSAND HUNGRY SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. 





A special sub-committee of the London 
School Board, composed of experts, was 
appointed some time ago to investigate 
the whole subject of under-fed children in 
the public elementary schools of the me- 
tropolis. It seems that, in ordinary times, 
there are between 50,000 and 60,000 schol- 
ars who come to school too hungry to be 
able to study. Provision already exists 
for feeding a good many, but not all, of 
these miserable youngsters, and one of the 
questions submitted to the committee was 
whether this system of voluntary feeding 
ought to be extended, and whether the 
general effect of it was or was not benefi- 
cial, the Charity Organization Society 





having contended that the tendency of it 


was towards pauperization. The sub-com- 
mittee, on the other hand, in their report, 
maintain that the evidence, from all 
sources at home and abroad, does not lead 
to the supposition that ordinary working- 
people, even of the poorer class, are prone 
to quarter their children on the commun- 
ity when they are really able to provide 
for them themselves. They believe that 
the parents are fond of their children, and 
willing to feed them, and that, whether 
they are or not, their attitude in the mat- 
ter is very little affected by the existence 
or non-existence of feeding at school. 
That the existence of a scheme of school 
dinners pauperizes the parents,or destroys 
thesense of parental responsibility,appears 
to the committee to be ‘ta mere theoretic 
fancy, entirely unsupported by practi- 
cal experience,” both in London and 
Paris. Those people, they add, who 
would neglect their children under a din- 
ner scheme probably neglect them now, 
and ought in some way to be punished in 
any event. Apart from this question, 
however, the committee emphasize the 
fact that their concern is with the well- 
being of the children, ‘‘and even if it were 
the case that it was, in some ways, better 
for the moral character of the parents to 
let the children starve, the sub-committee 
would not be prepared to advise that line 
of policy."—N. Y. Evening Post. 





FACTS ABOUT WOMEN WANTED FOR 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson wants the 
addresses of any individuals or institu- 
tions engaged in work for the betterment 
of social or industrial conditions, carried 
on or developed chiefly by women. Leg- 
islative or municipal work, relief work, 
protective work, settlement work carried 
on by women,—any distinctive work done 
by or through women, is that about which 
information is desired; and any addresses 
from which reports of such work can be 
obtained will be of great service. The 
facts are for the woman’s department of 
the social economy exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition, and Mrs. Dickinson is desir- 
ous of having all work of women along 
these lines as fully represented as possi- 
ble. Address Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
Special Agent, Department Social Kcon- 
omy, 608-105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 
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LANDING HORSES IN CUBA. 


All women who love horses will enjoy 
this account of an incident in the Cuban 
campaign in connection with the unload- 
ing of cavalry horses and pack-mules from 
the transports off Siboney. 

At first the horses, one by one, were 
coaxed, pushed, or prodded from an open 
port into the water, where a waiting boat 
picked up the floating halter, and started 
for shore with the plunging beast in tow. 
But this method was soon found to be too 
slow. 

The troops, under General Shafter, were 
waiting at Siboney to make an advance 
on Santiago; but before it could begin, 
the army must have its horses and mules 
to drag artillery, commissary- wagons and 
ambulances over the muddy mountain 
trails and to hurry ammunition and food 
to the men on the firing-line. 

This slow piloting of each animal to the 
shore was abandoned, and the horses were 
forced overboard and left to reach terra 
JSirma as best they could. 

Then began a pathetic struggle to gain 
the beach. 

Some of the horses, from the first stroke 
of their churning hoofs, remained un- 
terrified and clear-headed. These swam 
directly for the shore, and when they 
reached it, walked with matter-of-fact 
calm up the sandy slope. 

Buta majority of the poor beasts lost 
their wits, and swam about in wide circles, 
lashing the water into foam, with abject 
fear manifest in their wild staring eyes. 

Everywhere horses’ heads dotted the 
bay. A few of the panic-stricken animals 
turned and swam out to sea to certain 
death; others floated in a bewildered cir- 
cle, and every moment settled lower 
beneath the waves. 

At this crisis a trooper, upon whose 
arms blazed the yellow chevrons of a 
cavalry sergeant, ran to the water’s edge, 
squared his broad shoulders, clicked his 
heels at ‘‘Attention!” and, raising a bugle 
to his lips, sounded blast after blast 
across the rolling waters. 

If the sea had suddenly parted to allow 
the half drowned animals to walk ashore 
dry-shod, the effect could hardly have 
been more striking than that of these 
bugle notes. 

As the well-known call of ‘Stables!’ 
reached the confused and frightened 
horses, they raised themselves from the 
water for aninstant, then, with ears erect 
and pointing toward the familiar call, 
they swam directly toward the welcome 
sound. 

Dizzy and sore of lip, this cavalry 





Gabriel sent his saving blasts over the 





water until the last horse had drawn bis 
wearied length upon the beach, and was 
led trembling to the shade of the palms. 





THE FORGOTTEN WHITE WOMAN. 

“The aristocracy begotten of slavery in 
the South has died a slow, hard death so 
far as ber sons were concerned, and slower 
and harder as regards her daughters,” 
says a writer in the Outlook. ‘’There has 
long lived there what Mr. Walter H. Page 
and men of his advancement have spoken 
of as ‘the forgotten man.’ The South's 
forgotten white woman has, of course, 
been more profoundly forgotten than ever 
her brother was. The family, the State, 
and the church thought of him first, as 
they have always thought of man first 
elsewhere. And, between brother and 
sister, the boy was packed off to school in 
the fall, and the girl left to pick cotton, 
water horses, plough, if necessary, and go 


to mill; or, if not, to stay at home and 


nurse her ignorance and add to her years, 
to grow in physique for some equally ig- 
norant man’s wife. 

“The forgotten woman is, of course, 
not confined to the South, but there she 
has existed out of all proportion on ac- 
count of her extremely dependent condi- 
tion and the indifference to the education 
of those who were not able to educate 
themselves. When the family conceded 
her an education, there were only a few 
private enterprises and the church grudg- 
ingly to carry out the wish. These insti- 
tutions, on high-sounding curricula, high- 
priced scanty board and an aristocratic 
atmosphere, bred a woman without red 
blood, without democracy, and without 
new brain cells, and she served to pro- 
long social caste in the South, and to cause 
the State to continue to forget its obliga- 
tions to the mothers of men. I do not 
indict all these institutions, for many of 
them did good werk, and are still doing 
it; but it is at such an expense that the 
masses of the South’s women could not 
avail themselves of the opportunities. 

‘‘Not until some seven years ago was the 
first State college for women opened in 
the South. This is known as the State 
Normal and Industrial College, located at 
Greensboro, N. C., and has had its genesis 
and remarkable success in the mind of 
one young man, Dr, Charles D. McIver. 
Dr. McIver is not only a man of great en- 
thusiasm and executive ability, but he 
possesses an immense capital of resource 
and invention. He is constantly adding 
new features of self-support for the stu- 
dents at this institution. At the begin- 
ning of the new year it will be practicable 
for nearly a hundred indigent girls to 
support themselves while pursuing their 
studies. This feature of self-support has 
been in existence for several years, and 
instead of creating caste among the stu- 
dents has resulted in a magnificent level- 
ling process. A new line of work which 
is being organized, and which will give 
support to a score more of girl students, 
is the dairy farm. This college is fortu- 
nate in having attached to it one hundred 
and sixty acres of fine farming land. This 
has been stocked with a piggery and fifty 
head of choice Jersey cows, which are 
to be milked by the college girls. The 
dairy will not only be self-sustaining, but 
it will bring money to the institution from 
the butter these young ladies will make. 
This butter has the college stamp on it, 
and already the demand for it outside the 
college is greater than the supply.” 





DUTCH HOUSEKEEPING. 

“The Dutch housewife,”’ says Albert D. 
Vandan in The Gentlewoman, “has not 
her equal in the world asa manager. She 
is first of all the absolute mistress of her 
home. There are no implicit reservations 
as to the kitchen. She goes into it every 
day, and at any hour, and the cook who 
objects is likely to be dismissed. In that 
respect servants appear to be more tract- 
able in Holland than with us. And such 
kitchens they are! For I was asked and 
was taken into three, and each time my 
visit to them happened to be about an 
hour before dinner. In each case the 
family to be provided for was fairly nu- 
merous. In one case it consisted of a 
round dozen persons, the youngest of 
whom wasonly ten. The dinner hour is 
between 6 and 6.30 P. M., foreven in those 
well-to-do families the so-called luncheon 
is somewhat in the nature of a ‘high tea,’ 
the Souchong being replaced by coffee, 
though not always. 

“I was introduced then into the kitchen 
without the slightest warning, the mis- 
tress not having deemed it necessary to 
ask permission of her lieutenant to visit 
her domain, even in company with a 
stranger. And the lieutenant, secure of 
the impeccability of all the things in her 
charge, received us with a smile, and went 
on manipulating stewpans, red copper and 
earthenware, as if she were all alone, and 
I had an opportunity of looking around. 
The conventional dresser with the con- 
ventional dinner and breakfast service 





a 
was not there. Instead was an array of 
saucepans, strainers, colanders and the 
rest, such as | have never seen in Englang, 
Soup tureens, sauceboats and dishes Were 
inclosed in cupboards, the shelves of 
which were covered with white linen 
cloths, trimmed with lace, all dazzlingly 
white. I asked how often these had to 
be changed, and was told that four Wweekg 
was the regulation period. 

“In London these shelf cloths would be 
downright grimy before half the time haq 
expired, but the Dutch atmosphere fights, 
and makes for cleanliness, and our Eng- 
lish climate does the reverse. The Dutch 
servant, having something to show for the 
‘elbow grease’ she has expended, js 
prouder of her performance than the 
English one; yet all this does not account 
for the superlative cleanliness of the 
Dutch homes,” 
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MRS. STANFORD'S AIMS. 





It is a pity that all women who ever get 
themselves into the state of mind where 
the question uppermost is, “Is life worth 
living?” should not read the New York 
World's report of an interview with Mrs, 
Leland Stanford. 

That suffering may be no less a blessing 
than wealth, or health, or happiness, and 
just as tenderly given, as Mrs. Stanford 
says, many will agree; that it means 
growth and development to the spiritual 
nature, only the unhappy will deny. It 
was through suffering that Mrs. Stanford 
came to see the misery in the world that 
could be alleviated; it was through the 
tears shed over her son’s death that she 
obtained a clearer vision of the world’s 
needs—needs which she has done so much 
to supply. Before this sorrow came to 
her, she had believed that if she dis- 
charged faithfully her duties as a wife and 
as a mother, she was doing all required of 
her, but the sorrow that opened her eyes 
enabled her to see that, large as she 
thought her sphere to be, it was selfish- 
ness. 

Then, with the enlightened vision, came 
busy thinking and working for the most 
suitable way in which to carry out the 
mission which had been laid on her to 
‘live for humanity’s sake.” Finally these 
plans crystallized themselves into the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, that has 
to-day fourteen hundred students, five 
hundred of them girls. It has been 
thought well by Mrs. Stanford, as the 
University is a memorial to her son, to 
limit the number of girls admitted to it; 
at least, to let the boys predominate in 
numbers. But it is the fact that the girls 
admitted to the University carry off as 
many honors as do the boys. This is 
proved by every year’s graduation lists, 
and Mrs. Stanford says that she would 
not have the feminine element eliminated. 
Association with the girls she finds is a 
potent factor in keeping the boys up to 
their very best in every way. 

Mrs. Stanford declares that as the refin- 
ing influence of woman is needed in every 
walk in life, women are needed in busi- 
ness life, in church and in politics, as well 
as in the home and in the drawing-room 
and at the washtub. And she further be- 
lieves and declares that for every one of 
these spheres there are to be suitable 
women provided. Speaking further of 
women in public life, this practical and 
charitable woman says she sees no reason 
why women should not have equal voting 
privileges with men when they have mas- 
tered an equal knowledge of the country’s 
laws and principles of government, which 
every woman should. Also, she sees no 
objection to women holding public office. 
If a woman is born with a governing 
power, she should govern, and if she be 
qualified to judge, why should she not 
judge? Or if she be born with good 
arguing power, why not follow the law? 

With all this broad and hopeful view of 
the possibilities of women, however, Mrs. 
Stanford sees abundant proof on every 
hand that women are not fitted for all 
lines. Sailors, engineers, and coal heav- 
ers they probably will never be, because 
of disinclination for such work, as well as 
physical inability to perform it. There 
are some women as totally unfitted by 
nature to be home-makers as others are 
to be sailors; but these may be just the 
women who are fitted for a public life, or 
who have the calm judgment and admin- 
istrative ability that would make them 
shining examples in some office of public 
trust. Other women abhor by nature 4 
life of publicity and are natural home- 
makers; to these should be given the 
right to live up to their predilections—to 
each should be given the right to choose 
for herself which ‘‘line’’ should be hers. 

Such are the views of Mrs. Stanford, 
and they are of primeinterest because she 
is to-day doing more, probably, for the 
future of the human race than any other 
woman in the world. In the first place, 
not many independent women have pos- 
session and control of the millions in her 
possession to bestow upon charity; but 
that does not tell the whole story; the 
gist of the situation is that Mrs. Stanford 
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regards herself, in holding this wealth, 
as but a trustee for the community, one 
of the agents sent into the world to em- 
body in action the precepts of the golden 
rule; believing, however, that, so far as 
that is concerned, she holds no different 
billet from the lowest-down hod-carrier 
or street-sweeper, only a better opportu- 
nity and larger responsibility to go with 
it.—Boston Transcript. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue SEVEN Voices. By J. Hooker 
Hamersley. New York and London. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 1898. 


This beautiful octavo volume, with its 
many fine illustrations and its melodious 
Voices of Cupid, from rivers, lakes, and 
mountains, from the sea, from foreign 
climes, from the past, the future, every- 
where, would make a most acceptable and 
charming Christmas gift. The variety of 
the themes is indicated on the opening 
page. 

Seven, that mystical, marvellous sign, 

Seven, the rays of the rainbow hue, 

Seven, the notes of all music divine. 

The closing poem on ‘‘Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World” closes with this tri- 
umphant stanza: 

Then hail tothee, Liberty, goddess majestic, 

With sister Republic far over the sea, 
Oursympathies blending, in union unending, 

A welcome, warm welcome, thrice wel- 

come to thee! 
H. B. B. 


A SuHort View oF GREAT Questions. By 
Orlando J. Smith. New York. The 
Brandon Company. 


This little book is highly praised by 
Ingersoll and by John Clark Redpath. It 
affirms that Creationand Annihilation are 
alike unknown to Science, and adopts the 
theory of Reincarnation sometimes called 
Metempsychosis or the Transmigration of 
Souls—that man bas an immortal soul 
which existed before his birth and sur- 
vives the death of his body. In the words 
of Whittier in “‘A Mystery:” 

A presence strange at once and known, 

Walked with me as my guide; 
The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 
a. B. B. 


A Srupy oF ELIzABeETH BARRETT BRowN. 
ing. By Lilian Whiting. Buston. Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co, 1899. 


This book has all the charm of spiritual 
cognizance with unseen presences which 
has so stirred and thrilled the hearts of 
Miss Whiting’s many readers. It is dedi- 
cated by the author to Kate Field. It may 
seem strange in 1899 thus to inscribe it to 
a woman who “passed to the life more 
abundant” three years ago. But to Miss 
Whiting the presence of her friend, 
“though unseen, is felt through the expe- 
riences of every radiant day.” Accord- 
ingly she quotes Mrs. Browning as saying 
in her “Sonnets from the Portuguese:”’ 


“T lived with visions for my company.” 


In this spirit of sympathetic mysticism 
Miss Whiting visited the Casa Guidi and 
other Italian scenes once the abode of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, of whom this 
appreciative biographer says ‘that she 
lived in conscious relations with those of 
the Unseen, and in perpetual communion 
with the Heavenly Vision.” H. B. B. 


GrapED WEEKLY WAGEs. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Report of Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics. By Horace G. Wadlin. 
Boston. 1899. 


This elaborate compilation of facts and 
figures continues and completes the 
chronological presentation of graded 
weekly wages begun in the Report of the 
Bureau for 1895, which contains also a 
summary of previous reports of wages 
and prices now out of print. Wages, 
earnings, and cost of living are exhaust- 
ively considered. As a rule deductions 
Must be made for sickness, stoppages, 
fires, accidents, unemployment, etc., in 
order to make weekly wages correspond 
With actual annual earnings. Quotations 
range from 1810 to 1891 and compare 
Massachusetts with other States and with 








foreign countries. It appears that earn- 
ings are in all cases greater in the United 
States than elsewhere. The cost of living 
and scale of prices are also considered 
and all comparative estimates are made 
in the U.S. gold standard, The number 
of wage quotations are 489,600, represent- 
ing probably millions of employes. The 
sex of workers is indicated by M. and F. 
This report will be of interest to all, 
especially to manufacturers and mill 
workers, H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Miss Pauline E. Hopkins, a colored 
woman of Boston, is about to publish an 
anti-lynching novel called “Contending 
F orces.”’ 

It used to be said that manual labor 
was inconsistent with education. Now it 
is said that manual labor is inconsisteut 
with ignorance—we must educate the 
laboring man,—Rev. J. H. Hollowell, 

The wife of Governor Atkinson, of 
Georgia, was left in straitened circum- 
stances at his death, and has accepted an 
appointment as State agent for certain 
fire and life insurance companies. 

Mrs. Joy, the wife of one of the Mis- 
souri Congressmen, has forwarded to the 
wives of the members of Congress for 
signatures a petition urging their hus- 
bands to expel B. H. Roberts, of Utah. 

Nathan M. Frear has given more than 
$20,000 to the Provident Hospital of Chi- 
cago to erect the Esther Frear Hall in 
memory of his mother. This hall will be 
used as a home dormitory and assembly 
room for the student and graduate nurses 
of the institution. 

Roumania follows Russia’s lead in the 
crusade against the corset. The minister 
of Religion and Education has issued a 
circular to principals of girls’ schools 
ordering them to forbid the wearing of 
corsets, as injurious to health. 

The Anti-Tobacco Society of France is 
going to make King Menelik a member. 
It has learned that smoking is almost 
unknown in Abyssinia, and is punished 
as a crime when practised. French ex- 
plorers have to smoke their cigarettes 
in secret, 

A woman hermit, living on the brink of 
the Okefinokee Swamp, is said to derive 
a good income from the crops which she 
raises on her solitary farm. Wildcats and 
wolves frequent her home, but she is per- 
fectly fearless, and enjoys her solitary 
existence. 

Miss Frances Wood, a graduate of the 
New-Britain Normal School, and, it is 
said, an excellent disciplinarian, so in- 
curred popular disapproval in Greenwich, 
Conn., because she wore a divided skirt 
and rode to school on her bicycle, that she 
has recently resigned her place as teacher 
in the North Street school of that place. 

There have been lately formed in the 
public schools of the eity of Washington 
130 bands of mercy, with 5,471 members. 
The Humane Education Society and its 
branches number a total of 39,323 organ- 
ized bands. Orders recently have been re- 
ceived for humane publications from the 
Canary Islands, Cuba, the Philippines, 
India, and Japan. 

The beauty of work depends on how we 
meet it,—whether we arm ourselves each 
morning to attack it as an enemy that 
must be vanquished before nightfall, or 
whether we open our eyes with the sun- 
rise to welcome it as an approaching 
friend, who will keep us delightful com- 
pany all day, and who will make us feel 
at evening that the day was well worth its 
fatigues.—Lucy Larcom. 


Owing to the greater delicacy of the 
organization of women, they are affected 
more seriously by alcohol than men. In 
Normandy, France, the women drink 
more than the men; and the mortality 





HOW’s THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenrty & Co., Props , Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WaALpInG, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











among the children is excessive in con- 
sequence. The drink habit may be trans- 
mitted; and the child of the steady drink- 
er, whether boy or girl, who has never 
tasted alcohol, may be a dipsomanic, for 
heredity is a vital factor with every indi- 
vidual. It is a fortunate thing for the 
world that women, as a class, are temper- 
ate, else would the race degenerate.— 
Dr. Charles H. Shepard. 

Gov. Richards, of Wyoming, has invited 
the Governors of the arid States and Ter- 
ritories to hold a meeting at Salt Lake 
City on Dec, 14, to formulate plans of 
legislation to be submitted to Congress 
looking to leasing grazing lands in the 
West to stockmen and ranchers, the 
rentals to be devoted to building irriga- 
tion works for the reclamation of lands 
susceptible of cultivation. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THANKSGIVING. 








The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 

They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 

And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic 
floor: 

The great golden pumpkins that grew such 
a size, 

Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good times that the children 
hold dear 

Have come round again with the feast of 
the year. 

Now, what shall we do in our bright, happy 
homes 

To welcome this time of good times as it 
comes ? 

And what do you say is the very best way 

To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving 


Day’ 

The best thing that hearts that are thankful 
can do 

Is this—to make thankful some other hearts, 
too; 

For lives that are grateful and sunny and 
glad, 

To carry their sunshine to hearts that are 
sad ; 

For children who have all they want and to 
spare, 

Their good things with poor little children 
to share; 

For this will bring blessing, and this is the 
way 


To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving 
Day. —Child’s Paper. 








-_--- 


THE NEWSBOYS’ THANKSGIVING. 


The following true story is told in the 
Universalist Leader by Rev. Mr. W. H. 
McLaughlin, of Atlanta, Ga.: 

‘I’m tired o’ this everlastin’ scrappin’ 
*tween the newsboys,’’ said Tyler Dicker- 
son to his mother. “Seem’s if they’d 
ought to quit. Yesterday Phil Bagley got 
rocked by Seab Collins ‘cause he sold 
Constitutions at cut prices an’ said he 
never. To-day Tom Lyle got pushed down 
the steps in the scuffle, an’ hurt so he 
couldn't sell a paper—an’ him on crutches 
and his mother sick! To-morrer they'll 
have more time ’cause its Thanksgivin’. 
Phil has swore revenge and got his crowd 
ready. It'll bea big row, sure. Couldn’t 
we ask ’em to our house? Le’s have 
somethin’ good to eat, and have Phil bring 
his mouth organ and play some music. 
Maybe the boys would get to liking each 
other better.” 

It was a proposition fraught with many 
difficulties. Mrs. Dickerson’s humble 
home was very small, and her means and 
ability were limited, Tyler being her main 
support But when Tyler added: “I'll 
take the money I’ve saved from sellin’ 
extras and buy stuff with it, instead of 
going on the excursion,’ love found a 
way, and the following, written in pencil, 
was soon handed out to those desired: 
“Notice. The Newsboys will have Thanks- 
givin’ with me. Madison Street, 4 to 7 in 
the evenin’. Eatin’ and fun—No cost. 
Come, Tyler Dickerson.” 

It was an odd Thanksgiving party—a 
few flowers that Tyler had secured, and 
some simple games, It served the pur- 
pose. As with children of larger growth, 
the “eatin’ and fun and mouth organ 
music’’ overcame the animosities. 

Mrs. Dickerson’s eyes moistened when 
Phil and Seab, the hostile leaders, shook 
hands and ‘‘made up,”’ and called ber to 
witness that Tyler’s Thanksgiving party 


had “ended the war.”’ 





Then they formed 
the ‘Newsboys’ Peace Union,” unani- 
mously elected Tyler the ‘‘chief,’’ and he 
made them a speech of good will. So the 
day ended, and the newsboys learned war 
no more. 

Two weeks later, as Tyler, passing over 
the grade crossing, was calling out, ‘*Con- 
stitution Extra!” he was struck by a 
swiftly passing train. The members of 
the ‘*Peace Union”’ soon learned that their 
Chief was dying. They called to see him, 
but could not be admitted. The funeral 
service was in the same room where the 
Thanksgiving had been. The same boys 
came in a body, and with added numbers. 

A committee which had been appointed 
stepped forward with an offering of 
flowers and placed them on the coffin. 
The attached card read: “From the News- 
boys’ Peace Union, in memory of our 
Chief.” 

To the minister was handed a package 
containing money, and a letter to Mrs. 
Dickerson, which he was asked to read. 

It was a memorable and impressive 
moment. The sad faces of the newsboys 
who stood around the body of their com- 
rade—boys who had given of their scanty 
store to show a love for Tyler, coupled 
with the simple words of the letter, pro- 
duced a marked effect on the company 
present, 

The letter read: ‘Mrs. Dickerson—We 
wanted to do something for Tyler and you. 
So we took a collection and bought the 
flowers, and every boy helped. We had 
one dollar and twenty cents left, which we 
give you. We all liked Tyler, and we 
ain’t goin’ to fight any more.” Signed 
**Newsboys.”’ 

All felt the blessing of sympathy that 
binds in union stronger than death. And 
so the influence of Tyler Dickerson’s 
Thanksgiving party abides. In the lives 
of the Atlanta newsboys he is still Chief 
of the Peace Union. 

No wonder that Mrs, Dickerson, who is 
a member of onr Atlanta Church, so 
fondly cherishes the memory of her noble 
boy, in whose limited opportunities she 
saw,— 


“Something attempted, 
Something done.” 





HUMOROUS. 


Uncle Sam appears to be beyond refor- 
mation. See how he clings to the cup! 


‘*Henderson tells me he means to name 
his new boy George.” ‘Old or new style?” 
‘“‘What do you mean?’ ‘Washington or 
Dewey ?’’— Indianapolis Journal. 


“Kitty, is your golf-cape pretty?” 
‘Pretty? Chester says when I wear it 
he’d rather look at me than play golf.” 
— Detroit Free Press. 


Mrs. McPhidget—Who wrote the song, 
“There’s Only One Girl in the World for 
Me?” 

Mr. McPhidget—Adam, I guess.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


The Instructor—What is the difference 
between a subject and a citizen? 

The Student—The subject has to be 
humored, and the citizen gets bossed.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


‘*Henry, it’s time for you to get up and 
make the fire.’”” “Lemme alone, Eliza; 
I’m going to stay in bed later now, and 
help crush the Coal Trust.’’—Chicago 
Record. 


“Can you forgive me and love me still,” 
said the newly made bride, ‘‘when I con- 
fess that my teeth are artificial?’ ‘Thank 
heaven!” cried the groom, as he snatched 
off his wig, ‘‘now 1 can cool my head,’’— 
Tit-Bits. 

The Sea Captain—No, I was never ship- 
wrecked. 

His Little Grandson—Well, I suppose 
that was a good thing when you were 
going to sea, but I should think you'd 
feel disappointed about it now.— Puck. 


“Eliza, there is to be a model American 
post-office at the Paris Exposition.” 

“Well, Henry, you ought to go along to 
show how the model American husband 
forgets to mail his wife’s letters.’”’—Chi 
cago Record. 


‘**Whom did you marry, Billy?” 

“A Miss Jones, of Philadelphia.” 

‘*You always did like the name ‘Jones.’ 
You used to tag round after a little snub- 
nosed Jones girl when we went to school 
together.” 

“Yes; she’s the girl I married.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Visitor—W hat are you crying about, my 
little man? 

Little Willie—All my brothers hez gota 
holiday, and I hain’t got none. 


Visitor—Why, that’s too bad! How is 
that? 
Little Willie (between sobs)—I—I— 


don’t go—to school yet.—P ttsburg Bulle- 
tin. 








“SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is the first law of Nature.” For this rea- 
son every one who is ill desires to become 
well. Those who have impure or im- 
poverished blood turn to Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, because they know it will enrich and 
purify their blood and give them good 
health. To take this medicine on the 
first appearance of impure blood is an 
important step toward self preservation. 

Hoon’s Pius cure sick headache, in- 
digestion. 


EDUCATIONAL, 








Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 
$45.00 per year. 


2 to 7 Lessons 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 iastractors. 


May Wright Sewail. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue e 














MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and — begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 


a 
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AOOSA 
ITCHBURG RAILROAD Texx 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 6.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 1.38 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are om 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso. 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence. 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives full) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I, L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicage- 


DORCHESTER. - 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


An Excellent House. 


POPE'S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month, 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send t until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 





A National Conference will be held at In- 
dianapolis, Dec. 7 and 8, by the N. A. W.S.A. 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
and other well-known women will be among 
the speakers. A meeting of the Business 
Committee of the N. A. W. 8S. A. will be 
held in connection with the Conference. 








————_ 
, IS MATERNITY A CRIME? 

If China or Japan should enact a law 
declaring maternity a crime to be punished 
by depriving a woman of the right to earn 
money by honest work, and subjecting her 
to the alternative of starvation or enforced 
dependence upon charity, what an outcry 
would be raised against such barbarous 
legislation! Press and pulpit would vie 
with each other in denunciation, 

Yet that is precisely what School Super- 
intendent Andrews of Chicago has done. 
He has decreed the dismissal of every 
school teacher who has a child under two 
years of age. In consequence, a poor 
woman, whose sole source of support is 
her position as teacher in a_ public 
school, was notified to quit, and, in order 
to retain her place, she bas been compelled 
to give up her child for adoption, and to 
assign all her right and title and interest 
ia it to her widowed sister, thus evading 
he statute. She says her husband is 
bankrupt, and she had no choice but to 
give up her child or starve. 

The 14th Amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution expressly recognizes as citizens 
“all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof,’’ and guarantees to every such 
person the equal rights, privileges, and 
immunities of American citizenship. This 
abominable city ordinance is a flagrant 
violation of that provision. Cannot a 
test case be made and brought before the 
Federal Courts for adjudication? We 
commend the matter to the Cook County 
Woman Suffrage Association, and to the 
able and accomplished women lawyers of 
Chicago. It is time that the mischievous 
and impertinent legislation which ham- 
pers and obstructs women in their efforts 
to earn an honest livelihood, should be 
set aside once for all, H. B. B. 





died 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 

The success that has attended this year’s 
effort to increase the registration of Bos- 
ton women to vote for school committee 
must be gratifying to all friends of the 
schools. More than ten thousand wom- 
en’s names are now upon the voting list, 
again of about three thousand over last 
year. Beyond a doubt, the increase is 
mainly due to the work of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, though 
the Independent Women Voters, the Pub- 
lic School Association, and others, all de- 
serve commendation for their efforts in a 
quiet way. Very few meetings, however, 
were held by any of them. It was the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion that really conducted the campaign, 
and the expenses were mainly defrayed by 
a Boston woman well known and highly 
esteemed for her generous philanthropy, 
who is deeply interested in the schools. 

The work done by the Suffrage Associa- 
tion was wholly non partisan and non- 
sectarian. Its effort was directed solely 
to increase the registration and vote of 
women. In the beginning of the cam- 
paign it invited the codperation of the 
Public School Association, the Independ- 
ent Women Voters, and all other societies 
organized independently of the political 
‘‘machines;” also the coéperation of all 
individuals interested in the schools, and 
especially of members of school commit- 
tees in neighboring towns, who cou!d tes- 
tify from experience as to the work and 
needs of a school board. Several such 
gave their help, and did valuable service. 

The Public School Association did not 
accept the invitation to codperate in the 
meetings, preferring to conduct a quiet 
personal canvass, and perhaps not wish- 
ing to be mixed up with the Suffrage 
Association—a feeling natural and excus- 
able enough, as several of its officers are 
strong ‘‘Antis,”’ although in our judgment 
it would have been wise for them to co- 
operate on this occasion, since they and 

we were aiming at the same end—the in- 
crease of the women’s registration and 
vote. The Independent Women Voters 
coéperated cordially, sending speakers to 
take part with our speakers in most of 





the meetings; and the local Suffrage 

Leagues and many individual friends of 
the schools lent hearty aid. Thirty- 
eight successful public meetings were 
held under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A., more than 26,000 cir- 
culars and appeals were sent out, and 
resolutions calling attention to the un- 
sanitary state of the school buildings were 
published in all the Boston daily papers. 
The success of the meetings has been 
largely due to the executive ability of 
Miss Margaretta M. Gilbert, who had the 
charge of getting them up. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage A sso- 
ciation makes no nominations for the Bos- 
ton school board. The society includes men 
and women of all shades of religious and 
political opinion, who will vote several 
different tickets. Moreover, it does not 
properly belong to a State Association to 
nominate tickets for local school boards, 
But the editors of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, 
as individuals, must express their satis- 
faction in the fact that Mrs. Emily A. Fi- 
field bas been nominated by all parties, 
When she was last a candidate, she was 
only on the tickets of the Republicans 
and the women, yet she received a larger 
vote than men who had the joint nomina- 
tion of both Republicans and Democrats 
—a testimony to her excellent service and 
great personal popularity. It is a pity 
that the number of women on the board 
cannot be increased this year, but at least 
it is sure not to be diminished. 

The Republican ‘“machine’’ last year 
declined to take counsel with the women, 
and in consequence was defeated on all its 
candidates for school committee but three, 
—the ones who had also the endorsement 
of the women. Grown wiser by experience, 
the Republicans this year conferred with 
the women, and they were able to agree 
upon seven candidates out of the eight. 

The candidates and their endorsements 
are as follows: Mrs, Fifield is endorsed by 
all parties; Willard 8. Allen, Grafton B. 
Cushing, Hon, Geo. A. O. Ernst, and 
Francis Meredith, Jr., by the Republi- 
cans, the Independent Women Voters, 
and the Public School Association; Fred- 
erick S. Bennett and M. Ordway Daly by 
the Republicans and the Independent 
Women Voters; Francis L, Covlidge by 
the Democrats, the Independent Women 
Voters, and the Public School Associa- 
tion; Dr. James A. McDonald by the 
Democrats and Republicans; and William 
H. Sayward and Irwin McDowell Garfield 
by the Public School Association, 

The nomination of Hon, George A. O, 
Ernst is a cause for unqualified congratu- 
lation. His honesty and fearlessness will 
make him an admirable member. 

It is to be regretted that the Independ- 
ent Women Voters did not endorse Dr, 
James A. McDonald. He has served for 
seventeen years on the school board, and 
has been a valuable and useful member. 
However, as he has both the Republican 
and the Democratic nominations, he is 
sure to be elected. 

The Public School Association has 
greatly injured its prestige in the eyes of 
women and of many men by making a 
nomination so unsuitable as that of Mr. 
William H. Sayward, who was defeated 
for reélection to the Legislature some 
years ago on account of his excessive 
coarseness and vulgarity of speech while 
a member of that body. The indignation 
this aroused, especially among the wom- 
en, was so great as to lead to his defeat. 
Besides, in the opinion of many business 
men, Mr. Sayward’s position as the 
salaried agent of the Master Builders’ 
Association of Boston would expose him 
to the imputation of jobbery, and should 
of itself have precluded his nomination. 
As he is not on either the Republican or 
the Democratic ticket, there is little fear 
of his election. But it is a pity to see 
such a lowering of its standard on the 
part of the Public School Association, 
which started out with high aspirations, 
and last year, in Professor Sedgwick and 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, gave us candidates 
of really high standing. After this as- 
tonishing nomination, many women can 
never again fee] that the endorsement of 
the Public School Association is any sure 
guarantee of a candidate’s fitness. 

Now that the registration of women has 
been so satisfactorily increased, let every 
woman who realizes the importance of a 
good school board be sure to vote, and 
also to remind her husband, brothers, and 
fiiends, in marking their ballots, not to 
forget the school board, as so many men 
do every year, in their greater interest in 
the larger municipal offices. A. 8. B. 


————-?o- 





INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S CONGRESS 
REPORT. 





A report of the International Congress 
of Women is to be issued in England by 
the Countess of Aberdeen, in seven vol- 
umes. Volume 1 will report Council 
Transactions; 2, Women in Education; 3 
and 4, Women in Professions; 5, Women 
in Politics; 6, Women in Industrial Life; 
7, Women in Social Life. The complete 





set will cost, in paper, $5.00; in cloth, 
$7.00; single volume, 75 cents in paper; 
$1.00 in cloth. 

Orders for the United States will be 
filled by Mrs, Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, 
president National Council of Women, 41 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Mrs. Gaffney will supply order forms to 
any one desiring them. All interested in 
women’s work will need this set of books 
for reference. In it every paper given at 
the Congress will be printed in full. Early 
orders are requested, 


—-- exe —_— 


MAY MARKIED WOMEN WORK? 

Ex-Senator Ingalls says: 

There is a very large class of women, 
especially in the higher callings, who 
work from choice and not from compul- 
sion, They have homes where they might 
live in comfort, but they weary of the 
monotony and drudgery of domestic life. 
They want pecuniary independence. Re- 
straints are irksome. They desire more 
pleasure and recreation, finer raiment, 
travel, society, and so seek public and 
private employment; each one who suc- 
ceeds displacing some natural bread- 
winner. 

Almost every one will admit, when 
pressed, that women have a right to work 
if they must. The question at issue is, 
Have people a right to work for money 
when they are not compelled to do 
so? Mr. Ingalls would answer, “Yes, if 
they are men; no, if they are women.” 
But no such double standard of ethics is 
tenable. A distinguished clergyman was 
once told by a young scoffer that the re- 
ligion he preached might be very good for 
old women, but it would not do for men. 
He answered, ‘‘Sir, either the religion 
that I preach is true, or it is not true. If 
it is true, it is good for everybody; if 
itis not true, it is neither good for old 
women nor for anybody else.’’ If a law 
of right and wrong is valid at all, it is 
valid all around, When a young man 
inherits from his father a fortune sufficient 
to support himself and a family, is it 
wicked for him to go into business and 
try to make more, thus displacing some 
man who has his living to earn? If it is 
not wrong for the millionaire’s son, why 
should it be wrong for his daughter? 
When the average man has accumulated 
enough for himself and his family to 
live upon, is he under a moral obligation 
to retire from business, and cease com- 
peting with men who have not yet ac- 
quired a competency? Mr. Ingalls would 
undoubtedly say that every man, married 
or single, has a perfect right to stay in 
business as long as he chooses, in order to 
earn luxuries either for his family or him- 
self. A man may heap up money beyond 
the wildest estimate of his or his family’s 
possible needs; and the more money he 
makes the more people will think of him, 
so long as he makes it honestly. By 
what possible process can Mr. Ingalls 
claim for himself and all other men the 
full right to work for luxuries, and seek 
to impose on all women a literal compli- 
ance with the scriptural injunction, ‘“hav- 
ing bread and raiment, therewith to be 
content’’? 

The members of the Salvation Army 
can consistently rebuke women who work 
for luxuries, but no other men under the 
sun have a right to cast a stone at them— 
least of all American men, who, as a class, 
have in a high degree both the liking and 
the talent for making money. 

Then is it never wrong for married 
women to work for luxuries? Sometimes 
it is. It is wrong for people to neglect 
their families in order to earn luxuries, 
of course; but this sin is not found wholly 
or chiefly among women. As Gov. Roose- 
velt said to the Assembly of Mothers at 
Albany the other day, a father’s influence 
as well as a mother’s is essential to the 
best bringing up of a family; yet how 
many men do we know so absorbed in the 
race for wealth that they have become 
almost strangers to their families, hardly 
seeing their children except on Sundays! 
There are twenty such fathers to one 
mother who neglects her family. 

Again, if a married woman takes ad- 
vantage of her having an assured support 
to undersell the market, she offends 
against the Golden Rule, just as a busi- 
ness firm does when it takes advantage of 
its superior resources to undersell and 
crush out its competitors, The difference 
is that the woman generally does it un- 
consciously, while the business man does 
it on purpose. Then he turns around and 
holds up hands of holy horror at the 
woman, 

Let us clear our minds of cant. A 
married woman has the same natural 
right as all other human beings to earn 
money for luxuries, provided she does 
not neglect her family, and does not use 
methods that would be dishonorable to 
any business person, man or woman. 

Mr. Ingalls seems to have peculiar 
ideas of comfort. He says women might 
live at home “‘in comfort,’’ but that they 
will not do so because they dislike ‘‘mo- 
notony and drudgery,” irksome restraints, 





Woman Suffrage Bazar. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association will hold a Bazar for the sale o 
useful and fancy articles in Lorimer Hill, Tremont Temple, Boston, December 5th to 


9th, inclusive, 1899. 


We desire to raise not only sufficient money to carry on the regular work of the 
Association, but to try new methods of arousing interest. 

As success depends on hearty and generous coéperation, we earnestly appeal t 
all believers in equal rights to contribute salable articles, or money, and to enlist 


their friends. 


The names of tables and the ladies in charge of the same are: 


Brighton and Allston Table —(Cake and Confectionery.) 
Mrs. S. F. Hapgood, President, Miss Clara E. Matchett, Mrs. E. Frances 
Brown, Mrs, Fonnie Salisbury, Mrs. Dorcas H. Lyman, Mrs. Ada Hammond, 
Mrs. Babeuf, Mrs, Eliza N. Hunt, Mrs. Eliza J. Bates. 

Brookline Table—( Useful and Fancy Articles.) 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, Mrs. Annie E. Grant, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 
Mrs. Pauline A. Shaw, Mrs. Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Anna K. Channing, 
Mrs. J. C, Bearse, Miss Edgerly, Miss Flint, Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Mrs. K, 
E. Briggs, Mrs, Maud B. Benedict, Mrs. E. C. Baker, Mrs. K. W. Townsend, 


Mrs. Mira H. Pitman. 


City Point—Esther F. Boland Table—(Useful and Fancy Articles.) 
Mrs, A. Tuttle, President, Mrs. Geo, Lawley, Vice-President, Mrs. A. F, 
Eaton, Secretary, Mrs, F. Snow, Treasurer, Mrs. E. F. Boland, Chairman 


Executive Committee. 


Mrs. G. F. Watson, Mrs. Bryan, Mrs. Emma Evans, 


Mrs. M. E. Abbot, Mrs. A. M. Williams, Mrs. W. Luther, Mrs. Eben 
Blanchard, Mrs, Ida Lovis, Mrs. James Jones, Mrs. Sarah Locke, Mrs, 
James Corney, Mrs. O. Rummery, Mrs. H. Bird, Mrs. Ada Aubens, Mrs, 


Chambers. 


Chocolate Table —City Point Juniors. 

Mrs. G. S. Locke, President, assisted by Miss Anna Clara McQuarrie, Miss 
A. M. Evans, Miss Alice F. Sumner, Mr, Fred D, Lawley, Miss Helen L, 
Whitney, Mr. Harold Eaton, Mr. Charles C, Ryder, Mr. Henry T. Greene, 
Mr. Luther B. Blanchard, Miss Bertha M. Watson, Miss Mabel Adams, Miss 
Mabel Williams, Mrs. Carrie Edwards, Miss Blanche Gaul, Miss Helen 
Colby, Mr. Isa F. Snow, Miss Ora Williams, Mrs, Cora Tuttle, Mrs, Addie 
Wheater, Miss Violet French, Mr. Herbert Greene. 


Jellies and Preserves Table. 


Mrs, Mary F. W. Homer, of Belmont, Chairman, assisted by Miss Eunice R, 
Scales, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Mrs. Otis Simonds, Mrs, Elizabeth B. Elliott, Mrs, 
Ruth B. Chenery, Miss S. W. Wellington, Miss C, M. Chenery. 


Lucy Stone Table —( Miscellaneous Goods.) 


Mrs. Carrie Anders, President. 


Miss Mary Willey. 


Roxbury—William Lloyd Garrison Table. 
Mrs. F. D. Osgood, President, Mrs. 8S. E. D. Currier, Vice-President, Mrs, 


Chamberlain, Secretary, Mrs. J. B. Bryant, Treasurer. 


Mrs. Staples, Mrs, 


Lancaster, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Burr, Miss Peabody, Mrs, 


Putnam, Miss Oliver. 


Newton Table—(Useful and Fancy Goods.) 


Mrs. Marion F. Stutson, President, Mrs. Hattie Burrison, Treasurer. 


Mrs, 


Frank Clement, Mrs. Richard Rowe, Mrs. Geo. Brown, Mrs. Charles W. 
Eaton, Miss Ida Ayres, Miss Jennie Allen, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs, John 
Carter, Mrs. James P. Tolman, Mrs. Edward Burrage, Miss Susan Whiting, 


Mrs. Kershaw. 


Winchester Table —(Aprons and Domestic Linen.) 


Mrs. H. E. Freethy, Chairman, Mrs, L. L. Blood, Secretary. 


Mrs, Carrie 


Bunting, Mrs. M. A. L. Stephens, Mrs, A. A. Rowe, Mrs. L. M. Holbrook, 
Miss A. C. Nowell, Mrs. Esther M. Whitney, Miss Irene B. Bedell. 


Gypsy Fortune Tellers’ Booth. 


Mrs. Franklin W. Hudson, of Winthrop, President, Miss Mattie Belcher, 


Gypsy Queen. 
Children’s Table. 


Miss Abbie Evans, South Boston. 


Miss Zetta Davison. 


Miss Lottie Crébe, Weymouth. 


General Utility Table —(Groceries, Kitchen Furnishings.) 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Gloucester, President. 


Woman’s Journal and Book Table. 


East Boston Table —(Useful and Fancy Goods. ) 


Mrs. John Prince, President. 


Miss Mary Hall. 


Novelty Table —(Burnt Etchings on Yacca Wood of the Old Francescan Missions 


of California.) 
Mrs. 8S. C. Gilman, Chairman, 


Entertainments every evening—particulars to be announced. 
Single tickets, 10 cents. 


admitting seven times, 50 cents. 


Family tickets, 
For sale by the ladies con- 


nected with the tables and at Headquarters of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 


Association, 3 Park Street, Boston. 























pecuniary dependence, dearth of pleasure, 
recreation, society, and good clothes. If 
Mr. Ingalls thinks monotony, drudgery, 
etc., constitute ‘‘comfort,’’ it is a pity he 
should not have the chance to make the 
experiment for himself. A. 8. B. 





—_—~-_ — 


PLEASANT WORDS. 








Mrs. Mary P. Wilson, of Lowell, Mass., 
writes: ' 

I wish there were more subscribers to 
the Woman’s JouRNAL and Woman's 
Column, they are such an education. I 
am pleased to see how much my daughter 
enjoys reading the JouRNAL, and I have 
wished many times that every home in 
our city could have the paper. 





WEDDING CELEBRATION OF SUFFRAGISTS. 





Those eminent advocates of woman suf- 
fragein Illinois, Mrs. Ada H. Miser Kepley 
and Mr. Henry B. Kepley, celebrated the 
32d anniversary of their wedding-day at 
their home in Effingham, [Il., on Nov. 7. 
The occasion was made a joint wedding 
celebration, the 6th inst. having been the 
26th wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs 
Owen Scott, who joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Kepley in receiving, and shared in the 
reception. Several hundred invitations 
were sent out, and there was a constant 
concourse of visitors. The Kepley apart- 
ments were beautifully arranged for the 
reception and accommodation of so large 
a number, and usbers and receivers stood 





at every landing to facilitate the move- 
ment of the throng. It was a brilliant so- 
cial event, and constituted a great mark of 
esteem for the hosts, 

The two couples, with a line of relatives, 
occupied the parlors. The Kepleys and 
Scotts were assisted in receiving by Mr. 
Fidlar and wife, of Terre Haute, Miss 
Wolf, of Winona, Jesse Miser and wife, of 
Decatur, Florence Scott, Mrs. Henrietta 
McNulta, and A. D. Collins and wife, of 
Vandalia, all relatives of the hosts. 

A souvenir, with portraits of and quota- 
tions from Mrs. Livermore, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Emerson, and Theodore 
Parker, was presented to every guest. 
The Effingham Democrat says: 

The reception was one of surpassing 
proportions and brilliancy, and one that 
will live in the memory of both hosts and 
guests. Mr. and Mrs. Kepley and Mr, and 
Mrs. Scott justly stand very high in our 
community, and nothing so attested this 
fact as the unprecedented attendance at 
their wedding anniversary Tuesday even- 
ing. 

Such celebrations are the best and most 
conclusive refutation of the calumny that 
woman suffrage threatens the stability of 
the family. ‘The domestic life of suffra- 
gists is almost always exceptionally hap- 
py, for, as Kossuth said: ‘‘Justice always 
satisfies.’” H. B, B. 





The Malden League has sent in a con- 
tribution of twenty dollars for the Suf- 
frage Bazar. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Holiday Books, 





BACKLOG STUDIES. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Holiday 
Edition. With 12 illustrations and 14 head 
pieces by Edmund H,. Garrett 12mo, $2 00 
A beautiful edition of one of Mr. Warner's 
most delightful bouks, and a peculiarly attract 
ive gift velame, 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Roman Edi. | 
tion. Lllustrated with 48 reproduc ions of 
recent photographs of famous sculptures, 
paintings, and historic localities. Carefully 
printed, tastefully bound. 2 vols.,16mo, giit 
top, $3.00. 


THE TENT ON THE BEACH. 


By Joun G. Wuirtier. Holiday Edition, 
A very good book fer agift. With rubricated 
initials, and 12 full-page illustrations by 


Charles H.and Marcia U. Woodbury. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

LOVELINESS. 
A Story. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


With illustrations. Square 12mo, attractively 
bound, $1 50. 
An exceedingly interesting story of a pet dog 
that almost fell a victim to vivisection, but was 
rescued. i 


THE OTHER FELLOW. 


Eleven strong, breezy stories by F, HorKin- 
SON SMiru. Lilustrated. $1.50. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT. 


By Frank 8. CutLp. Dlustrated. Crown 
8vo. 31.50. ] 
An absorbing story of the ‘Secret Service” in 
Connecticut during the Revolution. 
PRETTY TORY. 
By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, 
lzmo, $1.50. 

A story of the Revolution, of Marion’s men, 
the Battle of Cowpen’s, including a charming 
love story. 

A JERSEY BOY IN THE 
REVOLUTION. 
By Evererr T., TOMLINSON, author of ‘‘The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.” With illustrations. 
Crown &vo, $1 50. 

A capital story, founded on the livesand heroic 
deeds of some of the humbler heroes of the 
Revolution. 


NANNITE’S HAPPY CHILD- 
HOOD. 


By CAROLINE LESLIF FIELD. 
rial cover and other illustrations. 
12mo, $1 00. 

A delightful story of and for children, showing | 
what thoughts and fancies people their minds, 
what visions and dreams make life a fairyland 
to them. 


Illustrated. 


With a picto- 
Square | 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, BOSTON 


REMINISCENCES. 
1x19-1899. A b ok of uneommon interest. By 
JuLtiA WArD Howe. With numerous por- 
traits and »ther illustrations, 12mo, $2.50, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 
A delightiul book of biography and reminis- 
cence by Epwarp Evererr HALE, D. D. 
With 45 illustrations, including many por 
traits svo, $3.00. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. 
By Joe, CHANDLER HARKIS, author of the 
“Uncle Remus” and “Thimblefinger” stories. 
Fully illastrated by E. Boyd Smith. Square 
8vo, $2.00, 
Another charming ‘‘Thimblefinger”’ book. 


CONTEMPORARIES. 
A delightful book on famous men and wom 
en. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
16mo, $2 00. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, 
AND OTHER STORIES. Another charm- 
ing series of tales. By SARAH OnNE JEWETYT. 
Imo, 31.25. 


THE BOYS OF SCROOBY. 
By Rurnu HALL, author of “In the Brave 
Days of Old.” With a frontispiece illustra 
tion. 12mo, $1.50. 

A wide-awake story of the time of Queen Eliza 
beth. Three Scrooby boys have stirring adven- 
tures, and one of them comes to Plymouth with 
the Pilgrims. 


BETTY LEICESTER’S 
CHRISTMAS. 


A charming gift book for girls, by SARAH 
ORNE Jewerr. With decorative cover and 
illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


DOROTHY AND HER 
FRIENDS. 


A delightful continuation of “Dorothy 
Deane,” by ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. With a 
decorative cover and illustrations. lémo, 
$1.25. 


THE LITTLE FIG-TREE 
STORIES. 
Nine Capital Stories, written and illustrated 
by MARY HALLOCK Foorr. With a decora- 
tive cover. Square, lzmo, 31.00, 


























SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN MEETINGS. 
Meetings were held in Boston during 
the past week by the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association to increase the 
registration of voters as follows: 

Nov. 18, with Mrs. Martha Atkins, 
Ward 22; speakers, Dr. Elizabeth C. Kel- 
ler, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and others; also 
with Mrs. W. W. Whitmarsh, Ward 24; 
speakers, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Mrs. 
Helen A. Shaw, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and 
others. 

Nov. 20, M. E. Church, Ward 12; speak- 
ers, Mrs. E. F. Boland, Hon, Alfred S, 
Hayes, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and others: 
also Universalist Church, Ward 22; speak- 
ers, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, Mrs. 
Helen A. Shaw, and others. 

No. 20, Universalist Church, Rockledge 
St., Jamaica Plain, speakers, Mrs. Eliza 
beth C. Kellar, Mrs. Martha Atkins, Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell. 

Nov. 21, Jesse Lee Mission Church, 
Ward 17; speakers, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and others. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

In loving remembrance of Mrs. CARo- 
LINE GILKEY ROGERS, 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., at the home of her 
step-daughter, Mrs. Bessie Frossard, on 
Sunday, Nov. 12, Mrs. Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers passed peacefully away to the 
eternal home land. 

Mrs. Rogers was born in Maine, and 
spent her girlhood there, going to Boston 
to live in her early womanhood. She 
spent the last twenty years of her life in 
New York State, and was one of our 
prominent suffragists. For years she gave 
her life to the great reform of gaining for 
woman her political freedom. She attend- 
ed the National and State Conventions, 
and contributed many valuable papers at 
these gatherings. She labored for years 
with the New York State Legislature, and 
for years was the corresponding secretary 
of the Political Equality Club of Albany. 

Her home was in Lansingburgh, on the 
Hudson River, just where it is intersected 
by the Mohawk. It was always open with 
a warm welcome to reformers. So gracious 
was the hospitality of herself and her be- 
nevolent husband that it came to be called 
the **Equal Rights Hotel.’’ In this beau- 
tiful home many of our prominent work- 
ers have found rest and strength. 

Mrs. Rogers was a beautiful woman, 
tall and graceful,—a person seeing her 
once, looked again. Commanding in ap- 


pearance, with a handsome face, full of 
smiles, her winning ways captured every 
heart. 

She was an artist of marked ability. Her 


—— amen 
reputation. Asa portrait painter she ex- 
celled. Her best portraits are of Nordica, 


the famous singer and her dear friend, 
and Susan B. Anthony, for whom she had 
a great love. There is nothing in marble 
or on canvas to equal this picture of Miss 
Anthony. 

Mrs. Rogers was a woman of heroic 
character. Her life was varied and full of 
romance. Some of her days had almost a 
celestial brightness; others were dark as 
midnight. But through it all, even amid 
blinding tears, she smiled and held her- 
self serene. Her ready wit, her brilliant 
conversational powers, her merry laugh, 
we, who knew her best, will ever remem- 
ber and will long miss. She believed in 
the communion of saints and in life ever- 
lasting, and so, from the sad scenes of 
life, from long years of weary invalidism, 
she has at last found freedom. Her death 
has thrown a shadow on our path, but she 
has left the darkness of a changing world 
for the brightness of an abiding life. We 
wish her great joy, and send after her re- 
joicing spirit our congratulations, 


“In death’s unrobing room we strip from 
round us 
The garments of mortality and earth, 
And breaking from the embryo state that 
bound us, 
Our day of dying is our day of birth.” 


MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL. 
Mount Morris, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1899. 
> 

By the passing away of the Honorable 
James H. Furser, of Mannington, W. 
Va., the members of the Political Equality 
Club of Fairmount lose their first honor- 
ary vice-president. They most sincerely 
desire to express their deep sympathy 
with the family and friends in this, their 
great bereavement,—and ours. Senator 
Furber was a most gifted, estimable, un- 
selfish person, of sterling qualities. Since 
early life he has been actively identified 
with all reform movements, retaining his 
fidelity to worthy principles; to the last 
never sheltering himself behind popular 
wrongs for selfish interests, but an avowed 
advocate of justice, liberty, and equality 
to every child of the human race. We 
hope his mantle of charity and righteous- 
ness may rest on his sorrowing family, 
and that they will guard its honor zeal- 
ously, never suffering it to trail in the 
blood of the martyrs. 

‘*Peace to the just made perfect.’’ 
M. H. G. 





-_--_ 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 21, 1899, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Assembly elected two weeks ago 
to day is Republican by 32 majority, a 
gain of eight votes, as at the last session 
the majority was 24. In other words, there 
will be in the Assembly which will con- 





OUR 





paintings have won for her an enviable 


vene in January, 1900, 87 Republicans and 





63 Democrats; 90 of these men were in 
the last Assembly. Of those who voted in 
favor of the tax bill, and will be again in 
their seats, first to be mentioned is Mr. 
Otto Kelsey, of Livingstone, who has. been 
our stanch champion for several years, 
and next Mr. Edward H. Fallows: of this 
city, who, though at first opposed to the 
measure, became an earnest advucate. Of 
the 98 who voted for us last year, 53 are 
reélected, 40 Republicans and 13 Demo- 
crats. With such a support as this in the 
new Assembly another success should be 
easy. The Senate is the same as last 
year, and we shall again have in it our 
able friend, Hon, William W. Armstrong, 
of Rochester. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 15, the annual 
meeting of the Civic and Political Equal 
ity Union of the City of New York took 
place at the Tuxedo, Manhattan. Al- 
though the day was disagreeable, most of 
the affiliated clubs were represented by 
the two delegates to which they were 
entitled. There were from Manhattan 
the New York County Woman Suffrage 
League, the 21st Assembly District Polit- 
ical Equality Club, the 22d and 24th 
Assembly District Political Equality Club, 
and the Society for Political Study; from 
Brooklyn, the Kings County Woman Suf- 
frage League, the Bedford League, and 
the Single Tax League. The annual re- 
ports of all the societies were given 
describing the work for the year, and the 
election of officers took place, resulting 
in the following choice: President, Mrs, 
Blake, New York County League, Man- 
hattan; vice president, Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, Bedford League, Brooklyn; 
secretary, Mrs. Annie E. Merritt, Kings 
County League, Brooklyn; treasurer, Miss 
Eva J. Turner, Single Tax Club, Brook- 
lyn. The Industrial Committee reported 
through its chairman, Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, a story of active labors among the 
working girls, and of excellent plans for 
the future. Thesubject of procuring bet- 
ter conditions on the ferry boats was 
taken up; the protest prepared last win- 
ter was read, and it was decided to push 
this much needed reform, and, if possible, 
secure a thorough renovation of the boats 
and make it possible for women to find 
seats in the cabins set apart for their use. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
County League took place on Friday, 
Nov. 10, the date having been changed on 
account of the absence of most of the 
officers. Reports of the State Woman 
Suffrage Couvention at Dunkirk and the 
Convention of the State Federation of 
Clubs were given, as delegates were pres- 
ent at both of these gatherings. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Miss Gail 
Laughlin, the brilliant young lawyer who 
carried off the honors in the oratorical 
contest at Cornell a few years ago. Her 
theme was ‘‘Women in the Legal Profes- 
sion,’’ and she gave an interesting history 
of the struggles which had preceded the 
admission of women to the bar in dif- 
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The great Demand for Sorosis Shoes 
has obliged us to enlarge this depart- 
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ferent States, closing with an eloquent | 


appeal for better conditions in the future. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, who is 
spending the winter here and was one of 
the earliest workers in our cause in this 
city, spoke of the changes which the 
years have brought, and Mrs. Elliot, of 
Nova Scotia, gave some facts about the 
voting of women in that province. Mrs. 
Margaret Holmes Bates, Dr. Mary Hussey, 
and others also spoke briefly. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Bed- 
ford League was held at Avon Hall, Brook 
lyn, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 14. Despite 





| AMUSEMENTS. 
| CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


the stormy night there was a good attend- | 


ance, though not such a throng as usually | 


‘PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


the president, presided, and Mr. Ledwith | 


crowds the room, Mrs. Talbot- Perkins, 


W. Swain was the chairman of the even 
ing. The subject for discussion was “‘Indi- 
vidual Responsibility.” Addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. Henry A. Powell, 
ex-member of the school board, and Mr. 
John A, Straley, president of the Brook- 
lyn Chautauqua Union. Mrs, R. H. Carr 
gave a soprano solo, and Miss May E. 
Merritt recited some appropriate selec- 
tions. For some time previous to the 
meeting cards had been distributed among 
school teachers bearing these words: “If 
you hada Vote your Salaries would be 
Promptly Paid.”’ These must have had 
an effect, as for many months now the 
pay of these faithful women has been in 
arrears, putting them to great annoyance 
and hardship. Had they been voters, no 
doubt somehow their salaries would have 
been paid before election day, as both 
parties would have endeavored to secure 
their ballots by urging this act of justice. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Charles G. Ames last Sunday cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation. Long life to him, and increasing 
influence with revolving years! 


The estate of Mrs, Elizabeth U. Coles, 
who provided in her will for the founda- 
tion of a college at Newport, R. I., has so 
dwindled since her death that the idea of 
founding the college has been given up. 
It is proposed to use her bequest to es- 
tablish a professorship in Newport’s in- 
dustrial school. 








The pope’s secular wisdom is shown by 
his recent present of a rosary of gold- 
mounted agates to the wife of President 
Loubet of the French republic. He does 
it delicately, so as not tostir non-Catholic 
French too warmly, for he tells her that 
it is in remembrance of a day he spent in 
Montelimar, her native place, when he 
was papal nuncio at Brussels, nearly 60 
years ago.— Springfield Republican. 


The character of Mrs. Browning has 
been so often portrayed as some abnormal 
being, half-nervous invalid, half-angel— 
as if she were a special creation of nature, 
with no particular relation to the great 
active world of men and women—that it 
is quite time to do away with the category 
of nonsense and literary hallucination. 
One does not become less than woman by 
being more. Mrs. Browning fulfilled 
every sweetest relation in life, as daugh- 
ter, sister, friend, wife, and mother, and 
her life was not the less normal in that it 
was one of exceptional power and exalta- 
tion.— Lilian Whiting. 


Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, of Washing- 
ton, president of the National Congress 
of Mothers, wants to see the movement 
of which she is the head grow and flour- 
ish, but she says: “It is a mistake for 
women with young children, unless they 
be exceptionally situated, to undertake 
the organization of any other than a 
small club, for while they, of all other 
women, most need the benefits to be 
derived from a general extension of the 
movement, they should not be taxed with 
serious responsibility outside the home, 
The women whose children are grown, 
the childless women and the grand- 
mothers, are they who should be pressed 
into the service of organization.”’ 


Senortia Carolina Huidorro, of Chili, 
spoke recently on ‘The Social Condi- 
tions of Spanish-American Women,” be- 
fore the Parker Memorial Science Class 
of this city. She said that Chilian and 
Argentine women have as good oppor- 
tunities for advancement as those of the 
United States. It is an error to think 
that the peasant women do all the work, 
while the men remain idle. Women are 
employed in various occupations, even as 
conductors on the street cars, because it 
is said that “they work better and don’t 
steal so much.’’ Women’s clubs are not 
unknown, and some Chilian women have 
been contributors to foreign papers. 
Valparaiso has three women doctors and 
two women lawyers. 








‘Better do it than wish it done.” Bet- 
ter cure catarrh by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla than complain because you suffer 
from it. 
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rhorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or art is so conducive 
to bealth, confers so many advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution, 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
andlhysica! Eniture, Defects of Speech corrected, 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alee Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem. 

Elocutionary Manual on * Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturre 





DANTIES HOMEMADE 


Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 
60 cents a dozen. 





Bread, 15 cents a loaf. 
Mayonnaise Dre<sing, 
60 cents a pint. 
Mincemeat, #0) cents a quart. 
Chocolates and Bonbons, 
60 cents a pound, 
@ New England Candies, 30 centsa pound 


3 Birthday Cakes, 


75 cents and upwards. 








Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 
Orange Marmalade, 1-2 pint jars, 30 cents. 
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DIRECT LINE TO ALL POINTS WEST. 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS DAILY. 
TWO TRAINS 
dally to Denver and Colorado points. 
THREE TRAINS 
daily to San Francisco and California 
points. 
THREE TRAINS 
daily to Salt Lake City and Utah points. 
ONE TRAIN 
daily to Portland and North Pacific Coast 
points, with direct connections for 
Tacoma and Seattle, 


For Time Tables, Folders, Illustrated Books, 
Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed 
call on your nearest agent or address 


E, L. Lomax, G. P. <& T 
Omaha, Neb, 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t GeneralgTrafiic Mgr. 

L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
349 BROADWAY, (Cor. NEW 
BATTERY PLACE (Wais1'1 YORK 


EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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ADMONITION. 





BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 





ov 


“How wrought I yesterday ? 
ment, now, 
To question with vain tears, or bitter moan, 
Since every word you wrote upon the sands 
Of yesterday hath hardened into stone. 
“How work to-morrow?” ’Tis aday unborn, 
To scan whose formless features is not 
granted. 
Ere the new morning dawns, soul, thou 
may'st wing 


Small mo- 


Thy flight beyond to-morrows, disen- 
chanted. 
“How shall I work to-day?” O soul of 
mine! 


To-day stands on her threshold, girt to lead 

Thy feet to life immortal; strive with fear; 

Deep pitfalls strew the way; take heed— 
take heed! 


———__—_=3-@ == ——_— 


AN ALHAMBRA NIGHTINGALE. 





BY MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 





How sweet his song on fair Granada's 
height! 
In the soft breeze pomegranate blossoms 
sway, 
Jasmine and roses mingle breath with 
May, 
And up the valley comes the fragrant 
night 
Deepened to violet on sierras white, 
Or crimson on the clouds of passing day, 
While Nature's silences entreating pray 
The nightingale’s ineffable delight. 
The song begins; it rises, swells, and falls 
In exquisite surrender to the joy 
Of love revealed in trembling hope and 
fear. 
How passionately now the music calls 
On heaven and earth to witness Love’s 
employ 
Of longing, rapture, bliss, and pain to 
bliss more near! 
— Critic. 
>.< 


GIVING HIM A START. 








**T know what you're going to say,” she said, 

And she stood up, looking uncommonly 

tall; 

‘You are going to speak of the hectic fall 
And say you’re sorry the summer’s dead, 
And no other summer was like it, you know, 

And I can imagine what made it so. 

Now, aren't you, honestly?” ‘‘Yes,’’ I said. 


“I know what you're going tosay,”’ she said; 
“You are going to ask if I forget 
That day in Jane when the woods were 
wet 
And you carried me’’—here she dropped her 
head— 
“Over the creek; you are going to say, 
Do I remember that horrid day ? 
Now, aren't you, honestly ?”’ ‘Yes,’ I said. 


“I know what you're going to say,”’ she said; 
“You are going to say that since that time 
You have rather tended to run to rhyme, 

And’”’—her glance fell and her cheek grew 

red— 
‘‘And I have noticed your tone was queer. 
Why, everybody has seen it here! 
Now, aren’t you, honestly?” ‘‘Yes,’’ I said. 


“IT know what you’re going to say,’’ I said; 
“You’re going to say you’ve been much 
annoyed, 
And I’m short of tact—you will say de- 
void— 
And [I’m clumsy and awkward, and call me 
Ted, 
And I bear abuse like a dear old lamb, 
And you'll have me anyway, just as I am. 
Now, aren’t you, honestly?” ‘‘Yes,’’ she 


said. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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AUNT FAITH’S BEQUEATHMENT. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


“It’s a bequeathment,” Aunt Faith 
wrote, ‘but I’m going to send it to you 
before I die. Don’t slip it away in a cor- 
ner, dear—read it through.” 

Rachel Ainsworthy glanced down at the 
worn little book in her lap, whimsically. 
It was thumbed and faded and forlorn, 
and it looked for all the world like one of 
Aunt Faith’s “heathen” trying to put on 
airsin blue and gold. The girl touched 
it gingerly with the tips of her fingers. 

“It looks microby,’’ she murmured, 
‘‘and it smells—it truly does—like a boiled 
dinner. Ugh!” 

She stood up, and let it slide slowly to 
the floor, and then, with her toe-tips, she 
‘‘persuaded” it along the soft rug to the 
closet door. 

“There!” she said aloud, with a little 
laugh, ‘‘I didn’t slip it into a corner. I 
left it right in the middle of the closet. 
How funny Aunt Faith is! How much 
like her it was to ‘bequeath’ me that dingy, 
out-at elbows little book! I knew it had 
something to do with her heathen the 
minute I ‘sat’ my eyes on it, as Philip 
says. I suppose it’s one she lent round 
to them.” 

“Lent round to whom?” a gay voice 
cried, at the door. 

“The heathen, Joyce Anthony. 
talking to myself out loud.” 

**And I was eavesdropping,” Joyce cried, 
slipping into a chair, with a flurry of 
dainty skirts. ‘‘Now go on—talk to your- 
self some more. Whose heathen, and 
where?” 

“Aunt Faith’s, and I suppose they’re 
right here in our midst.”’ 


I was 


‘Dear me!”’ exclaimed the visitor, gath- 
ering up her draperies in mock alarm. 
Rachel laughed. 

“Oh, they’re not under the bed, my 
dear, or in the clos—yes, I don't know but 
they are in the closet!’’ 

**Worse and worse,’ groaned Joyce. 

“I’ve a good mind to look and see,”’ 
went on Rachel’s laughing voice; ‘but 
I'm going to put my gloves on before I 
touch them.”’ 

She tossed over the contents of her bu- 
reau-drawer, and found a pair of kid 
gloves. Her face was full of quiet fun as 
she drew them on. 

‘Poor Aunt Faith! There, now I'll in- 
vestigate. I'm proof against microbes!’ 

And the little book, in its faded finery 
of blue and gold, was picked up again, 
and brought out into the sunlight of the 
beautiful room. The two girls bent over 
it together. 

“It’s my latest legacy—‘bequeathment,’ 
Aunt Faith calls it,” explained Rachel. 
‘Doesn't it smell of onions, Joyce?’ 

‘‘Some,” admitted Joyce, daintily sniff- 
ing. ‘Why, it’s a birthday-book, as sure 
as I live; and do look at the writing in it, 
Ray! Look at this place—printing, and 
as up-hilly and down daley as the Chil- 
koot Pass!” 

‘Yes, even Philip can print better than 
that,” Rachel said, thoughtfully. She was 
making a rapid mental computation of 
the dates opposite the queer, straggling 
name, Forty-nine years old! Then she 
noticed the name itself. 

“‘Why, that’s Biddy O’ Brien—O’Biddy, 

Philip calls her. She’s our washer- 
woman.” 
‘ «Dear me!’ murmured Joyce. ‘What 
a funny birthday-book! That’s probably 
where the cabbage and onion flavor comes 
from,”’ 

**Yes—one of the places. I suspect 
there are plenty more to follow. Turn 
over a leaf, my dear. ‘Timothy B. Hick- 
ett;’ he’s the old man that saws wood. 
‘The See-saw Man,’ Philip calls him. 
Philip is acquainted with all Aunt Faith’s 
heathen. He’s quite intimate with the 
See-saw Man.” 

The dingy pages turned slowly. On 
nearly every one appeared, in queer, 
crooked characters, the name of somebody 
who washed or sawed or handled spade 
and hoe. 

“Looks as if they had it in the other 
hand while they were writing—the hoe, 
you know,” Joyce said, a little scornfully. 
The pages were soiled and rumpled. 
There were vo names of nice folks, the 
girl was thinking—just work-folks, regu- 
lar heathen, as Ray had said. Ray’s Aunt 
Faith was a perfect crank, for a nice per- 
son. Oh, yes, she was “nice folks,” of 
course, but she certainly bad queer friends. 

There was one name traced in neat, clear, 
old-fashioned letters—Hester Ann Pea- 
body’s name. The dates opposite made her 
sixty-eight years old. 

‘That's Miss Hitty at the Home,’’ Ra- 
chel said. ‘‘She’s a charity boarder, but 
she used to berich. Somebody got her to 
sign some notes, or something. Aunt 
Faith thinks a good deal of Miss Hitty.” 

Joyce Anthony tossed aside the little 
legacy-book after a few minutes. 

“Oh, let’s talk about nice folks,’’ she 
said, lightly. ‘*Tell me about your sum- 
mer. That’s interesting. I want to know 
where you're going.” 

“I’m going to—stay here,”’ Rachel Ains- 
worthy said, promptly. 

“Why, you don’t mean it, really, Ray?” 

“Yes, Ido. Philip has to stay to take 
the treatment at the Sanitarium, 80 we’re 
all going to stay. You don’t suppose we 
want to go summering without Philip, do 
you?” 

“No-o,” Joyce admitted. ‘They’re all 
perfectly devoted to that little cripple. I 
never saw anything like it!” she mused, 
later, on her way home. 

‘Dear little Philip!’ said Rachel. “I 
guess the world will stop, ‘never to go 
again,’ when we desert him!’ 

She sat a long while in her dainty room, 
thinking over things. One of the things 
was Aunt Faith's legacy. It still lay 
where Joyce had tossed it, on the table. 
Somehow its weather-beaten little face 
appealed to her. 

“Dear Aunt Faith!’ the girl thought. 
“Nobody else in the created world would 
ever think of having a birthday-book for 
the coal man and the washerwoman and 
the charity boarders at the Home!” 

Rachel was smiling, but there were ten- 
der little lines in her bright face, meeting 
and joining paths with the whimsical 
ones. It was the look that specially be- 
longed to her thoughts of Aunt Faith. 

“Now, I wonder what she meant by ‘be- 
queatbing’ it to me? She meant some- 
thing—Aunt Faith always does. And she 
told me to read it through.” 

Rachel caught up the book, and opened 
at the first page, turning the next and the 
next, as she read them swiftly. It did not 
take long. Many of them were quite 
empty of the queer, hard-working names. 
One of the dates caught her attention es- 
pecially. 





“Why, that’s to-morrow!’ she cried. 





“O’ Biddy’s birthday comes to-morrow. It 
seems 80 queer. I didn’t know such folks 
ever had birthdays! They don’t seem ever 
to have been born at all, but just to be 
there, washing clothes and floors and 
things all the time. Poor O’Biddy, I’m 
afraid she'll not have many birthday pres- 
ents. What would they be if she did 
have them? Let’s see; a new scrub-brush, 
some soap, and a bag of clothespins—” 

Rachel's face was grave, but her eyes 
danced with fun. 

Her own birthday had been but a few 
weeks before, and she had a sudden little 
remembrance of her dainty gifts—the sev- 
enteen white rose-buds, one for each year, 
the tiny chatelaine watch, and the bon- 
bons. And to-morrow would be O’ Biddy’s 
birthday. 

‘*Forty-nine roses, one for each year. IL 
wonder if O’Biddy ever saw forty-nine 
roses ?”’ 

‘*Ray—Ray!" called Philip’s clear, little 
voice, outside the door. The taps of his 
little crutches sounded along the hall, 
coming nearer. Rachel sprang to open 
the door. 

**It’s a party call,’’ the little voice an- 
nounced, ceremoniously. ‘’Cause you 
had a party up here yesterday, you know, 
—youan’I, The next day after, you go 
an’ make party calls.” 

“Of course you do!" cried Ray, lifting 
him, crutches and all, and setting him 
down in the biggest, softest chair. 

‘*There! How’s that for a chair to make 
a party call in, Philip? Now we'll talk. 
Guess who I was thinking about when 
you came?” 

‘*Me,”’ answered Philip, sedately. 

**O’ Biddy—that’s who! It’s her birth- 


| day to-morrow.” 


“Oh, is it? What are you going to give 
her for a birthday present, Ray?’’ 

Philip’s eyes were regarding his sister’s 
face gravely. There was nothing start- 
ling to him about the question—it was 
other folks whom Philip’s questions 
startled. This time it was Ray. 

‘TT hadn’t thought of that. I wonder 
if that was what Aunt Faith meant!’ she 
cried, softly. Had it taken wise little 
Philip to find it out? 

“Philip,” she said, suddenly, ‘“‘you and 
I will give O’ Biddy a birthday.” 

“Like folks?” asked Philip, his pale 
little face flushed with interest. 

Yes, like folks, dear.’’ 

‘Will there be roses in it, Ray? O’ Biddy 
would like roses.”’ 

**Yes—oh, yes, roses. We'll carry them 
to her together, you and I.” 

And the next day they went together— 
in the early evening, because Philip said 
that O’Biddy would be out washing till 
then. 

They found her at home in her bit of a 
neat shanty. She must have been wash- 
ing at home, for the room was full of a 
sudsy, steamy smell, and the whole little 
yard was strung with lines of wet linen. 

‘An’ is it yesilf, Miss Rachel, an’ the 
little bye?’’ she cried, cordially. “I'll 
jist be drivin’ the children out, so there'll 
be room for yez to come in. Childer, 
childer, out wid yez, ivery wan! Don’t 
you be seein’ the leddy an’ little bye is 
waitin’ fora chance to get in? Arrah, out 
wid yez!” 

A little scurry of children, and then 
Rachel and Philip went in. Philip held 
out a cluster of sweet, moist roses. 

‘*They’re for you, O’ Biddy, because it’s 
your birthday, you know. You wrote 
your name in Aunt Faith’s book, an’ we 
found it out just in time. Wasn’t that 
lucky? They’re La France roses.” 

He was putting them into the big, red- 
dened fingers—they closed around the 
wet stems mechanically. But O'Biddy 
did not speak. She gazed from the roses 
to the little pale face of the crippled boy, 
aud then back again. Her eyes were big 
with astonishment. All at once she broke 
into a low sobbing wail, and rocked her- 
self to and fro. 

“Oh, don’t you like them?” Philip cried, 
in distress. ‘‘They smell so sweet! We 
—we thought you'd like them better than 
—than soap an’ things’’— 

‘“‘Loike them, is it?” the poor woman 
cried, and through her tears her face 
shone radiant. ‘It’s roight out of av 
heaven they’ve dhropped! An’ to think 
they dhropped into my hand! To 
think they’re mine!’’ She was holding 
them against her breast. ‘I niver had a 
birthday prisent before—nor nayther a 
rose,” she added, quietly. ‘An’ shure 
an’ I can’t be findin’ worruds to thank 
yez’— 

“Oh, don’t, please don’t!’’ cried Rachel. 
Her own eyes were wet. She laid the few 
other gifts they had brought on the table, 
and she and Philip stole away. The ‘‘chil- 
der’ out in the yard hurried in, and 
Rachel caught a glimpse of them smelling 
the beautiful roses by turns. 

‘She never had a birthday before,’’ Ra- 
chel’s thoughts were running, ‘‘and she’s 
forty-nine years old. And she never had 
a rose before!’’ 

That night she opened Aunt Faith’s 
book again. She was wondering whose 
birthday came next. 





**Miss Hitty’s,”’ she said, aloud. ‘‘Her’s 
comes next. I wonder if she ever had a 
birthday —why, of course, heaps of them, 
when she was rich! And so,’’ she added, 
slowly, “she must miss them more now. 
She must miss the roses’’— 

Rachel Ainsworthy’s eyes shone. A 
little quiver crept round her mouth. 

“We will give Miss Hitty a birthday, 
Philip and I,” she cried. ‘It comes in 
three weeks, but we will go and see her 
first to get acquainted. It would embar- 
rass Miss Hitty to take the roses first.” 

And so, one afternoon, they called on 
Miss Hitty at the Home. She met them 
with quiet, old-fashioned courtesy. Her 
lonely old face lighted up with keen de- 
light. 

‘You don’t know how good it seems to 
have somebody call on me, my dears!”’ 
she cried, softly. ‘I have been so lone- 
some since Miss Faith wentaway. I used 
to have a great many friends.’’ She let 
her eyes dwell fora minute on the tiny 
bunch of violets at Rachel’s belt. 

“No, no!’ she exclaimed, as the girl 
made a motion to take them out. “Just 
let me look at them, that’s all. I don’t 
see flowers very often. I am very fond of 
them. Do you know, I hope the man- 
sions He has gune to prepare will be 
covered over with climbing roses, and 
there will be little blue violets in the 
yards. Llike to think so.” 

Philip smiled brightly. 

“Oh, yes’m,” he said. ‘So do I hope 
so. An’ I guess there will be, sure—don’t 
you?”’ 

Rachel hurried to change the subject. 
It hurt her to have Philip talk about 
heaven. It seemed such a little distance 
away from him, 

The call was a very pleasant one, and 
the beginning of many more. In their 
midst came the birthday call and the 
roses, 

The long, hot summer wore away. The 
working people worked on bravely through 
it. and the others went away to the sea or 
the cool mountains—all but those who 
stayed with little Philip. 

After Miss Hitty’s birthday came the 
“See-saw Man’s,” in Aunt Faith’s little 
book. The See-saw Man’s was in July. 
He was working for Mr. Ainsworthy then, 
and the birthday call was in the back 
yard. Philip arranged everything. 

“You see, it’s your birthday, Mr. 
Hickett,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘and so you 
mustn’t work this afternoon. You see, 
you put your name in Aunt Faith’s birth- 
day-book, and that is how we knew it. 
July is such a nice time for a birthday— 
don’t you think so? We've got a birth- 
day party all ready in the summer-house, 
where it’s cool. You can sit right there 
and rest. You can go to sleep just as 
well as not.’’ And he led the way to the 
shady little summer-house. 

The old man followed in astonished 
silence. The thought of rest was too de- 
lightful to believe. His rugged old face 
was shiny with perspiration, and his lean 
old frame tottered with weariness. 

*You—you mustn’t worry,’’ began 
Philip, a little anxiously—it was such a 
delicate subject. ‘You'll have just the 
same money for resting, you know. Folks 
don’t work on their birthdays, but their— 
their salaries go right on just the same.”’ 

Rest and coolness—and the “salary” 
going right on! It was hardly to be cred- 
ited—but the See-saw Man was acquainted 
with Philip, so he knew it must be so. 

In the little arbor Rachel had set out 
cooling drinks of sbrub and a great vase 
of gay flowers. She had brought out 
cushions, too, for one of the benches. To 
old Timothy Hickett the shady place was 
like a little cozy corner of heaven. He 
entered it on tiptoe, as if it were holy 
ground. And there they left him to spend 








**Tt is an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.’’ 


That small ache or pain or 
weakness is the ‘‘ ill wind’’ 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. It 
is the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 

Dyspepsia — “ Complicated with 
liver and kidney trouble, I suffered for 
years from dyspepsia, with severe pains. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla made me strong and 
hearty.”” F. B. Emerton, Auburn, 
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in his long, hard, dreary life, alone. but lit 
Aunt Faith came home in mid-August, where 
In Rachel’s room the first afternoon they this sk 
had one of their ‘‘communings together,” survivi 
as Rachel liked to call them. Philip was ane: 
there, too. was in 
‘Well, dearie, how did you like it” was al 
Aunt Faith asked, death, | 
“The bequeathment, Auntie? Why, In th 
first I puc on gloves to touch it, then | afoee 
laughed at it, and then’’— reached 
‘*And then, dearie?”’ comfor' 
But Rachel did not finish, stitions 
“Tell me, Philip,” said Aunt Faith, easton 
‘And then—what did she do?” opoke . 
“She ‘dopted it, Auntie—went round toe best 
makin’ the birthdays in it, you know, contem, 
That’s what Ray did.” try, hy¢ 
“Oh, no, Philip, not half of them—yet,”’ few me 
cried Rachel, a glow settling over her —— 
cheeks and neck. “And, Auntie, it was =a 
Philip himself who began it—so, there!” voaient 
“It isn’t so much who began it, dears,” superior 
laughed Aunt Faith, “as who's going to him, FB 
finish it.’ She waited, looking at them The pot 
out of her clear gray eyes, for the answer, Pe 
‘Ray is,”’ little Philip said, softly. ried = 
“Philip is,” said Rachel.— Wellspring. demand 
to be o 
_ “If ther 
MISS ANTHONY'S BIOGRAPHY. had bett 
alias He, at 
Miss Anthony requests us to announce coliege, 
that the Bowen Merrill Co., of Indianapo- pe oncth a 
lis, have thrown her biography into the him use 
trade, and that it will be sold by Little, always 8: 
Brown, & Co., of Boston. For some rea- ahead sp 
son, the Bowen Merrill Co. did not carry fee thes 
out their original plan of appointing yah 
agents to sell it in different parts of the quate on 
country. place of 
It will be remembered that this book, years he 
“The Life and Work of Susan B. An- stance, h 
thony,” by Mrs. Ida Husted. Harper, in wise the 
two large and handsome volumes, was cae "— 
compiled under Miss Anthony’s personal women b 
supervision, and is the only authorized would go 
biography of her. No doubt many of our z woman } 
readers will be glad to know where they ae 
can buy it. Price, $5. Or it will be sent a be 7 
asapremium to any one obtaining six f of discus: 
new subscribers to the WomAN’s JourR- i this grou 
NAL, at the trial price of $1.50 for the 1} = tombston 
first year. % ly a ay 
san. of John § 
boy. “A 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S HUMOR. or any thi 
comme mother ot 
Queen Victoria’s sense of humor has f 
helped her through many a difficult hour. f JOE 
On one occasion a certain very pompous , 
lady was on a visit to the Castle, and her ‘ It seen 
manner became well-nigh unbearable. helpmeets 
The Queen remarked with a smile to one ment of | 
of her daughters, ‘‘Either Mrs. So-and-So John J 
or I will have to leave the Castle.’”’ On f placable e 
another occasion the Queen remarked | 4.000.000 » 
that she knew of a prominent politician ocoupatio 
whose course was strangely erratic. “In Had the 
fact,’’ she added, “I recollect that I able and 
stroked his hair when he was quite alad, doubt the 
and I am afraid I must have stroked it still encon 
the wrong way.” —The Dawn. + women, Ii 
not engage 
DR. 8. 0. GLE , Bum, 
. 8.0. ASON’S LOYALTY TO WOMEN. g ence as th 
The following tribute to Dr. Silas O. é ond degen 
Gleason was prepared by his daughter, f. d Tome we 
Dr. Adéle A, Gleason, for the Convention 24 matenen ¢ 
of the New York State W. S. A., recently ‘4 on, Bats 
held at Dunkirk. 5 Solem 
Dr. Gleason died in Buffalo, April 4, i] by moder 
1899, at the age of 80, after a life of in- have bees 
tense activity and usefulness. In connec- cock laber 
tion with his wife, Dr. Rachel B. Gleason, Necessity, 
who is still living, and of whose noble them forth 
work for women too much could not be on Ge om 
said, he founded the well-known Gleason draw them 
Sanitarium at Elmira, N, Y. There they ests shoul 
labored together from about 1850 to with- their depe 
in very recent years. The Sanitarium a | 


welcomed to its hospitable shelter many 4 
suffrage lecturer in the days of their un- 
popularity, giving both spiritual sympa- 


enemy, bec 
ferior! 


thy and physical refreshment. For this, Mr. Ing 
as well as for his constant belief in wom- skilled labo 
en, of which his daughter tells, Dr. Glea- they have h 
son should be gratefully remembered by ship to tra 
suffrage workers. It was fitting that at have had, 
the first New York State Convention after meantime 
his decease a memorial to him should be superiority 
presented. The paper was read by Miss and abando 
Emily Howland. L. H. labor to the 
Seventy years ago in Vermont State no rivalry, | 
was not a time of progress or of cul- competency 
ture. Massachusetts shone by reflected the Columbi 
light from its luminary, Boston, which Mr. Inga 
borrowed not a little from Mother Eng- “women are 


land. Though Young sang his ‘Night earners.” |} 


Thoughts,’ and Cowper his deeper 

cam and Bunyan awed the souls are only ret 
who studied him; though Carlyle’s heart- tions, in tl 
stirring diatribes and heavy history were masters spe 
much affected in literary circles of the wars and hu 
chosen city, and though Emerson and Gar- The write 
rett and Whittier had begun to speak, it “sent ‘end 
was rare indeed that any of these great crakt and | 
thinkers found readers and students courage. W 


among the toiling sons of the Vermont martyrs of ( 


farmers. Their lives had to be work of its most ay 
the hardest from sun to sun, and the most mien? Did 
they knew of books was the New England er 
Primer, the almanac, Fox’s Book of Mar- Ci vee Ve 
tyrs, and the Bible. Six weeks of school- ivil War, h 


were left alo 
tations surro 
negro slaves, 
pected to ris 
wreak destru 


ing in a year, and this schooling largely of 
slate and the spelling book, could not 
stimulate great mental life. 

Of social life there was little,—could be 
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but little. 
where Dr. S. O. Gleason, the subject of 
this sketch, grew up, has shown me the 
surviving men and women with whom he 
began life. Their lives are now as meagre 
in thought and in accomplishment as his 
was in its beginning. How was it that he 
was a leader in thought, to the day of his 
death, in three directions? 

In theology he was always fifty years in 
advance of his time. Fifty years ago he 
took the stand that the whole church has 
reached tu day, yet he lost nothing of the 
comfort of religion in rejecting its super- 
stitions. Nocomer to the Gleason San- 
itarium will ever forget his prayers. They 
spoke of the ‘‘Living God.” His medical 
practice and his theories were those of 
the best men in Europe rather than of bis 
contemporaries. He knew vital chemis 
try, hygiene, and microscopic anatomy as 
few men or women knew them, and he 
worked on his knowledge. 

But how came be to anticipate by fifty 
years the best ideals and standards for 
women? He never assumed masculine 
superiority. The idea of it was a jest for 
him. His chivalry was not superficial. 
The potential power of a woman, whether 
she used it or not, was always, in his 
mind, greater than man’s. When he mar- 
ried, he astonished the country parson by 
demanding the phrase ‘honor and obey” 
to be omitted from the service, saying: 
“If there must be any ‘honor aud obey,’ it 
had better be from man to woman.” 

He, at the time professor in a medical 
college, opened the doors of the institu- 
tion to women; did it with cordial enthu- 
siasm, not under pressure. I never heard 
him use the phrase, “help women.”’ He 
always said: ‘*Well! the women are going 
ahead splendidly; nothing could be better 
for the world or forthem,.’’ As president 
of the Academy of Science, he never en- 
couraged the women to be listeners, but 
gently and persistently gave their work a 
place of honor, In his wide reading for 
years he never failed to remark every in- 
stance, however small, of the good deed or 
wise thought of women. Many and many 
a woman has said: ‘Dr. Gleason is the 
most inspiring of men.’’ He inspired 
women by believing in their power. He 
would go any distance to counsel with any 
woman physician, when other men did 
not. 

He always regarded woman suffrage as 
a self evident right, far too plain to admit 
of discussion. His fund of humor covered 
this ground as well as others. The old 
tombstones of New England that solemn- 
ly proclaimed Mary So-and-So the “relict 
of John So-and-So”’ were his scoff as a 
boy. ‘A woman is not a relic of any man 
or any thing; she is herself, and the queen 
mother of all life!’ ADELE GLEASON. 





JOHN J. INGALLS ON WOMEN. 

It seems hard that they who are the 
helpmeets, the companions, the comple- 
ment of men, should be denounced by 
John J. Ingalls as ‘‘the rival, the im- 
placable enemy of man.’’ And all because 
4,000,000 women are engaged in gainful 
occupations outside of their own homes. 

Had these women masculine relatives 
able and willing to support them, no 
doubt the four walls of the home would 
still encompass them. The great body of 
women, like the great body of men, do 
not engage in grinding toil for the love of 
it. They enter the struggle for subsist- 
ence as the only alternative to starvation 
and degradation. 

Time was when primitive domestic in- 
dustries engrossed the home life of wom- 
en. But as the loom, the spinning wheel, 
the knitting needles, have been superseded 
by modern mechanical devices, women 
have been forced from their firesides, to 
seek labor in more burdensome toil. 
Necessity, not discontent, has driven 
them forth. In striving for a livelihood 
on the same basis with men, it should 
draw them closer together. Their inter- 
ests should be one, when they realize 
their dependence upon each other. A 
mechanic or poor laborer does not look 
upon his brother worker as a deadly 
enemy, because he considers him an in- 
ferior! 

Mr. Ingalls complains of ‘‘the un- 
skilled labor of women.’”’ Perhaps, when 
they have had the centuries of apprentice- 
ship to trades and professions that men 
have had, they will improve. In the 
meantime men should display their 
superiority by ascending a higher plane, 
and abandon the humb!e field of unskilled 
labor to their inferiors. There should be 
no rivalry, no competition with such in- 
competency. Mr. Iselin would not enter 
the Columbia to race with a mud scow! 

Mr. Ingalls deplores the fact that 
“women are displacing the natural bread- 
earners.” But I think he isin error. We 
are only returning to our original occupa- 
tions, in the days when our lords and 
masters spent their time in the glory of 
wars and hunts. 

The writer accuses women of having 
“craft and compliance,” in the place of 
courage. Was it craft that led the early 
martyrs of Christendom to face death in 
its most awful forms, with unshaken 
mien? Did the frail maidens show less 
heroism than their brothers? During the 
Civil War, hundreds of Southern women 
were left alone and unprotected, on plan- 
tations surrounded by thousands of savage 
negro slaves, who were momentarily ex- 
pected to rise, with axe and torch, and 
wreak destruction upon life and property. 


A recent visit to the place 





These women knew their peril, yet bore 
themselves with cool intrepidity and un- 
flinching courage, in a position more try- 
ing to fortitude than the smoke and roar 
of battle fields. If this is craft, then it 
is more ennobling than a courage born of 
bravado, or seeking emoluments at the 
cannon’s mouth. 

The history of the four exnfranchised 
States is in itself a refutation of “women 
not being able to support a candidate for 
the principles be represents, but because 
he dresses becomingly.’”’ They have 
proved themselves eminently capable of 
the highest duties of citizenship. 

Mr. Ingalls finds that ‘‘women in reli- 
gion are emotional. They establish no 
faiths.” If their emotional tendencies 
have prevented their establishing faiths, 
it is a pity that similar disturbances of 
men’s mental equilibrium bad not hin- 
dered them from disturbing the faiths of 
so large a portion of mankind. Even the 
emotional powers, however, have created 
Theosophy and Christian Science, with 
many followers. 

HeLEN Morris LEwIs. 

Asheville, N. C. 





PROPERTY INTERESTS OF NEW JERSEY 
WIVES. 


At the recent meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Women’s clubs, the 
status of married women in relation to 
property was clearly presented by Mr. 
David P. Hall. As amember of the New 
York bar, Mr. Hall is well known in his pro- 
fession, and eminently qualified to speak 
on this subject. Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, president of the New Jersey Equal 
Suffrage Association, is Mr. Hall’s wife, 
and their home is in Plainfield. His ad- 
dresses before various women’s clubs 
have been so much liked that he has pre- 
pared a series of lectures on elementary 
law, for the women of the State who de- 
sire information on this important sub- 
ject, but who cannot attend the law 
courses in New York City, now 80 popu- 
lar among women desirous to acquire 
some knowledge of the ordinary forms of 
law touching their interests. Mr. Hall’s 
paper was given close attention at the 
Federation meeting. He said in part: 


By the act of 1852 the Legislature of 
New Jersey provided that the real and 
personal property of a married woman 
and its income should continue to be her 
sole and separate property as if she were 
single, but in respect to real estate there 
were two provisos, the first forbidding 
the wife to deed her lands without the 
consent and concurrence of the husband, 
and the second forbidding her to dispose 
by will of any interest in her real prop- 
erty to which her husband would be en- 
titled by law at her death. The result of 
these provisos was to secure to the hus- 
band his tenancy by the courtesy in his 
wife’s lands, and this point was decided by 
the court, which held that the wife could 
not deprive the husband of his tenancy by 
courtesy by her will, even if such will was 
made with the husband’s consent. 

The wife does not, therefore, continue 
to own her real estate as if she were a 
single woman, and the statute of 1852 
keeps the word of promise to the ear and 
breaks it to the hope. The husband may 
marry again and support his second wife 
and his children by her out of the income 
of his first wife’s real estate, while, if the 
wife was a widow with children at the 
time she was married to him, she is 
utterly unable by deed to make any pro- 
vision for these children without the con- 
sent of her second husband, or to benefit 
them by will at her death except at the 
expiration of the life estate of her second 
husband 

The supplements to the act of 1852, 
which have been passed by the Legisla- 
ture, relate to the conveyance of real 
estate by married women by sanction of 
the Court of Chancery when they are 
living separate from their husbands by 
judicial decree, or where the husband has 
become insane or mentally incapacitated. 
While in New York, from year to year, the 
original act of 1848 has been broadened 
and extended, the original New Jersey 
law of 1852 has been practically let alone, 
so far as concerns married women who 
remain with their husbands. 

In New York a married woman can 
deed or will her real estate at pleasure, 
and in this way the courtesy of her hus- 
band in her lands is a matter of her own 
volition, whether to destroy itor not. A 
widower is not entitled to support from 
the income of his wife’s lands after her 
death; he can take care of himself if he is 
any sort of a man. Courtesy should be 
abolished; it is without reason to sustain 
it; it is accompanied by the odious dis- 
tinction (as compared with dower) that it 
is not forfeited by the husband’s miscon- 
duct; it is unjust to the child whose birth 
gave it existence, and is still more unjust 
when that child does not long survive. 
Even the precarious existence assigned to 
courtesy by the laws of New York is ac- 
companied with peril. Its careful preser- 
vation by the statute law of New Jersey 
continues in existence an odious common- 
law rule, which is too antiquated and out 
of date for modern conditions. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JoURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
MICHIGAN. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Junior Anna Shaw Equal Suffrage 
Club, which was organized, by their re- 
quest, by Lucy Anthony and Miss Hay at 
the close of the N. A. W. S. A. Convention 
in Grand Rapids last spring, met Nov. 6, 
in the home of Mrs. H. Margaret Downs. 
There were present about twenty boys 
and girls, from twelve to sixteen years of 
age. They have not lost interest or en- 
thusiasm, although separated during a 
long summer vacation, and the correct and 
dignified manner in which they preside, 
present reports, put motions, and transact 
business would be creditable to people of 
much greater experience, Their interest 
has been fostered, their parliamentary 
practice aided, and their programmes 
partially outlined by Mrs. Downs, a faith- 
ful suffragist, devoted to these young 
people, and to their development into 
noble manhood and womanhood. 

The meeting was opened by all singing, 
from a song leaflet, “Give the Ballot to 
the Mothers,” and, after the reading of 
the minutes and a recitation, the evening 
was devoted to a biographical sketch of 
Lucy Stone, her life and work, from her 
birth to the time when she was called tu a 
higher life. It was read by Glenn Downs, 
a lad of sixteen. This was followed by a 
tender account of her last illness, of her 
patient sweetness and thoughtful regard 
for her friends lest they become overtaxed 
in their ministry to her, and the recitation 
of her favorite poem, ‘‘Only remembered 
by what I have done,”’ by Miss Fern Rich- 
ardson. 

I was invited to talk to them, and glad- 
ly told them of the time when Lucy Stone 
told me of the early beginning of her pub- 
lic career, as we sat by the table in the 
Woman's JoURNAL Office, one day in De- 
cember, 1887. I described her appearance, 
as I sat looking into her placid face and 
beautiful gray eyes. I told them of the 
red-letter day when Mr. and Mrs, Root, 
of Bay City, myself, and a few others were 
invited to herhome. We were met at the 
door, as we came up from the station, by 
Mr, Blackwell, and our precious friend, 
Lucy Stone, with a welcome which will 
ever dwellin our memories in unfading 
light. I told them of the talk, of the din- 
ner, the culture, refinement, and good 
common sense. I tried to paint a word- 
picture of the delight of that never-to-be- 
forgotten day. Mrs. Ketcham was also 
requested to talk to them, and she urged 
the young boys to do their best and not to 
be excelled in faithful good works by the 
girls, which was well received by boys 
and girls. 

I felt you would rejoice to know of this 
little band of young suffragists, helping to 
carry on the work for equality which Lucy 
Stone made the aim of her life. These are 
her young apostles teaching her doctrine. 

The officers of the Ciub are: President, 
Miss Fern Richardson; vice-president, Mr. 
William J. Phelps; secretary, Miss Nettie 
Hesseltine; treasurer, Mr. Glenn UH. 
Downs; auditor, Miss June Eastman. 

The president takes the Woman's 
JOURNAL, and draws her inspiration from 
it. EmiLy B, KetTcHam. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 





OHIO.. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the State Convention of the Ohio 
W. C. T. U. in Cleveland, great promi- 
nence was given to the Franchise Depart- 
ment. The interest awakened was far 
from being temporary or superficial. It 
was suggested that the work of all other 
departments should be subordinate to 
this during the coming winter. 

A suffrage bill is to be introduced into 
the Ohio Legislature at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and those who have this matter 
in hand have the most hearty support of 
the county presidents and superintend- 
ents throughout the State, who severally 
pledged their assistance, Itis the inten- 
tion of the State officers to ask the coédper- 
ation of other organizations, such as the 
National Suffrage Association, the Ohio 
W. S. A., the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, etc. Immense correspondence and 
the many applications that have come to 
the Franchise superintendents since the 
close of the convention clearly show that 
the move is popular. We ask the assist- 
ance not only of friends within the State 
but also of all others who can in any way 
give us aid. LovuisA SOUTHWORTH. 

Cleveland, O. 





UTAH. 

The Salt Lake Tribune said editorially 
on election day: 

Since the campaign of 1895, the effect- 
iveness of political work done by Utah 
women has never been questioned, and 
the chairmen of the various political com- 





mittees have been more than anxious to 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 





Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. 
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A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 
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cater to the will of the respective women’s 
political clubs, as they knew their con- 
cessions would be repaid many fold by 
the efforts of the women toward creating 
enthusiasm, getting voters out to register 
and to vote. 

And this year has proved no exception 
to the precedent established. At the be- 
ginning of the campaign, the chairmen of 
both political parties guaranteed to the 
ladies that any demand they might make 
would be heeded, but the demands have 
been few, indeed, for women have a way 
of wanting to do things themselves, and 
generally have their way. 

On both days of registration the Wo- 
man’s Republican Club did splendid work. 
Every voting district in the city was rep- 
resented by a member of the club, and to 
these women in great part is due the 
i for the large Republican registra- 
tion, 

Nor did their labors cease with that 
work, for to-day every district will again 
have its representatives to see that a full 
Republican vote is polled. 

The Woman's Republican Club, at a 
meeting held yesterday, also gave its 
check for $50 for the campaign fund. 

The Democratic women have also 
worked very hard during the present 
campaign and have been of great aid to 
the city committee in getting voters out 
to register. While the Woman’s Demo- 
cratic Club has not appointed a regular 
committee to look after voters in all the 
districts, it is understood that the women 
will do active work in getting out the 
Democratic vote. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 376.) 








“He plays well that wins.’’ Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla wins the victory over disease 
because it possesses genuine curative 
power. . 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thyn one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman ye in Wycmins- 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by aay B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

6 Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
Wiow to Win W Suffrage, by H 
ow to n oman Suffrage, en 

B. Blackwell. d ad 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

yee and Indifference of Women, 
by, Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal eee. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, »y Will Allen 





Dromgoole. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
_ hually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept, 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 








Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
F One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traflic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SHORTHAN 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome . 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The Smith College girls took a great in- 
terest in the Harvard-Yale football game 
at Cambridge on Nov. 18. Basketball 
teams, representing Harvard and Yale, 
played a game in the Smith College gym- 
nasium, and Harvard won by a score of 
12to9. The girls wore large bows of rib- 
bon representing their college preference, 
and from college buildings and boarding- 
houses crimson and biue flags were sus- 
pended. Some houses were elaborately 
decorated by partisans of the Universities. 
The beautiful fall weather has been a 
stimulus to out-door games, Golf has 
found many devotees, but it could not 
quench the interest in the usual fall tennis 
tournament. ‘Tennis, however, has a 
powerful rival in basketball. The teams 
for the spring contest have been chosen 
from the sophomore and freshman Classes, 
and the members are training conscien- 
tiously for this greatest athletic event of 
the year. ‘They go to bed early, rise at 
the proper time, and exercise diligently. 
They pass by the soda water fountain 
with averted eyes. Even strawberry ice 
is no temptation, and they look upon 
candy as poison. The college doctor, it is 
said, sometimes wishes that she could put 
the whole college under similar rules. 


A movement is on foot to encourage 
more exercise among the senior and junior 
classes, which are exempt from required 
gymuasium work, ‘Those interested in 
the physical welfare of the students have 
noticed that comparatively few of the 
upper class girls take regular exercise. 
They have therefore arranged cards, on 
which are to be recorded the hours spent 
in exeicise, and the kind, whether it be 
golfing, walking, tennis, swimming, or 
bicycling. These cards are to be handed 
in each month. While exercise is not 
compulsory for the upper classes, it is 
hoped that the plan will encourage regular 
activity. The cards will furnish valuable 
statistics in regard to the amount of exer- 
cise taken, and the popularity of the dif- 
ferent sports in the college. 

At the weekly convention of the stu- 
dents of the University of Wisconsin, held 
Nov. 17, President Adams is reported to 
have said that the girls were not entirely 
free from blame for the Hallowe’en epi- 
sode, in which the young men looted the 
girls’ laundry, wore their linen in proces- 
sion about the city, and finally carried 204 
pieces of it off as trophies. The president 
thought that the fancy dress parties of 
the girls, to which the young men were 
not admitted, and at which the young wom- 
en masqueraded in men’s clothing, were 
calculated to inspire such deeds of law- 
lessness. He had beard of women stu- 
dents robbing the wardrobe of the young 
men for their parties, and thought it 
wrong. Thirteen students have so far 
been found guilty of robbing the laundry, 
and been suspended, five of them indefi- 
nitely, and the faculty is still pushing its 
investigations, and a number of others 
willgo. Students are tried individually, 
and an immense amount of testimony has 
piled up, which daily increases the list of 
those found guilty. The girls had raised 
their fortnight’s social boycott against the 
young men on Nov. 16, but next day many 
were indignant over the president’s words, 
and repented raising it so soon. The presi- 
dent expressed his regret at the suspen- 
sion action of the faculty, and this, with 
his other words, the girls regard as a 
semi-condonement of the Hallowe’en out- 
rage. 

Miss Janet R. Perkins, of Chicago, is 
the latest among the women students in 
the German universities to take the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. She has passed 
successfully the examinations in natural 
science at Heidelberg, after studying and 
working in the Botanical Laboratory of 
Berlin University for two years. She has 
also published several articles connected 
with the subject in German scientific mag- 
azines. 

Mrs. Louis Agassiz was lately taken 
seriously ill, and resigned the presidency 
of Radcliffe College, much to the general 
regret. She is now recovering, and has 
consented to retain the office condition- 
ally. 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore this 
year has 276 students, most of them from 
the South and West. One student is 
from India, one from Japan, and one 
from Canada, Special interest in athletics 
is manifested this year. Miss Annie Hill- 


yard, one of the instructors in physical 





training, a pupil of Mme. Bergman. Oster- 
berg’s Pbhysical-Training College, Eng- 
land, has charge of outdoor games and 
sports. Golf, hockey, and basketball are 
played. The swimming pool is being 
used for the first time in cold weather. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Miss Elise Depew Strang, of Peekskill, 
N. Y., a niece of Chauncey M. Depew, 
lately received the degree of doctor of 
medicine from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of the N. Y. Infirmary for Women 
and Children. Miss Strang is a daughter 
of Mrs. Kate Depew Strang, Dr. Depew’s 
sister. It is said to be Dr. Depew's wish 
that all the women of his family should 
be capable of supporting themselves, if 
need be. Medicine, he thinks, is admira- 
bly suited to women’s special gifts. It is 
reported that Miss Strang is engaged to 
David L’ Esperance, of New York City. 
Her sister, Miss Margaret, lately sailed for 
Europe to study music in the best schools 
of Berlin and Paris. 

The London Mail’s Hong Kong corre- 
spondent says there is much displeasure 
in missionary circles at Canton over the 
approaching wedding of Dr. Susan L. Hal- 
verson, an American missionary physician 
to a Chinese, who was formerly her cook. 
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WOMEN STUDENTS IN RUSSIA. 


If a Russian woman wishes to study at 
any of the universities in her own land, 
etiquette does not allow her to do so 
until she is married, Not infrequently 
she goes through the civil ceremony of 
marriage with a man student whom 
probably she has never seen before, and 
this marriage is quite legal, though per- 
haps the couple may never speak to each 
other again. On the other hand, if they 
like each other and they so desire, they 
are married for life. If they do not, the 
marriage is dissolved when their univer- 
sity course is finished, and they are free 
to marry some one else. The celebrated 
mathematician, Sonya Kovalevski, went 
through the marriage ceremony with a 
student whom she then saw for the first 
time. The education of women in Russia 
stands better than in most European 
countries, owing to the persistent efforts 
of the Russian women themselves. By 
1886 they had managed to get four uni- 
versity colleges for women, with 1,442 
students, one medical academy with 500 
students, and numerous intermediate 
schools. There are 700 women physicians 
in Russia, of whom nearly one-half are 
employed in the civil service —Chicago 
Times: Herald, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


A great reception was given the other 
day to Mrs. May Wright Sewall by the 
club women of Indianapolis, in honor of 
her election as president of the Women’s 
International Council. It was held in the 
Propyleum, which was beautifully deco- 
rated. The assembly hall was hung with 
a valuable collection of the flags of all 
nations, lent by Captain Wallace Foster. 

The large and brilliant assemblage in- 
cluded Senators Fairbanks and Beveridge, 
and a great number of prominent men 
and women. A portrait of Mrs. Sewall, 
by Mr. T. C. Steele, was presented to the 
Propyleum Association by the women of 
Indianapolis and the alumnez of the Girls’ 
Classical School. Rev. N. A. Hyde pre- 
sided, and paid a warm tribute to Mrs. 
Sewall, as did Senator Fairbanks, who 
followed him. A letter of congratulation 
was read from Miss Anthony. 

Mrs. Sewall was cordially applauded 
when she arose to respond. She said: ‘'I 
thank Indianapolis from the bottom of 
my heart for giving me the chance to 
work. I have more service and better 
service yet to give.” She explained the 
council idea, and, referring to the flags, 
said that only one was absent, that of 
France. In order that the council of that 
country might not be left out, she had 
pinned to her gown a tiny tri-color, pre- 
sented to her by M. Jules Simon. 

She explained the symbolism of the 
peace flag that formed a part of the deco- 
rations. It was sent to her from Italy on 
her election as president of the Inter- 
national Council of Women, with con- 
gratulations, not only on the election, but 
on the fact that it had occurred on the 
Fourth of July. ‘Every country,” she 
said, ‘‘may not have a Fourth of July, but 
every country, as the evolutionary process 








moves on, must have a day when the dig- 
nity of the individual man and the equal- 
ity of men, including women, in their 
essential moral characteristics, must be 
asseited.” The peace advocates had been 
ridiculed for adopting their flag. ‘Peo- 
ple jeer at us and say it is an unfortunate 
time to adopt the symbol of peace and of 
international arbitration when the nation 
that most professes a love of peace, the 
great Republic of the West, is involved in 
a war which has an accent of conquest 
and acquisition; when the mutterings of 
threats by the strong against the weak in 
the Transvaal are floating in with every 
tide.” She held that this is the time to 
assert the principles of peace and inter- 
national arbitration. She expressed the 
hope that the local council might be 
allowed to clean the streets of Indianapo- 
lis, and in conclusion assured her hearers 
of ‘‘the thanks and prayers of a serving 
though disfranchised citizen.”’ 

Refreshments were served, the girls of 
the Classical School assisting, and danc- 
ing continued till a late hour. There 
were more than two hundred women on 
the committee, and the whole celebration 
was a most brilliant affair. 
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MISS BOTUME ESCAPES SHIPWRECK. 
Port RoyAt, 8. C., Nov. 13, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Please send my JOURNAL to Port Royal. 
I am once more settled in my Southern 
home. Our colored friends would say 
“Thank God,” for we encountered a fear- 
ful gale on our way here —‘‘the Carib- 
bean Storm,”’ the last of October. We 
were wildly tossed about and most un- 
comfortably shaken up. We were as- 
sured the 8S, 8S, Chattahoochee was a 
staunch boat, newly equipped. Captain 
Lewis and his officers and men are well 
known by all travellers coming South, 
So we relied with contidence upon their 
skill and efficiency during the twenty-four 
hours we were beating about. The elec 
tric lights were turned off. The ‘‘breaking 
waves dashed high’ and poured into our 
state-rooms. We slid and skated and 
floated around. In spite of all our dis 
comforts there was not a cry nor murmur 
from any of the passengers, and there 
were sixty-five on board—three young 
girls in our own party. We are with rea- 
son proud of their heroism. 

It takes time to collect ourselves after 
such an experience. This is why I have 
not written for my paper before. 

Cordially yours, 
ELIZABETH Hype BoTUME, 
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WAR AND CRIME. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


I have read the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
many years, and sympathize with its gen- 
eral course. I have wished that it would 
take a more positive course against the 
war than it has done. Perhaps no editor 
in Boston would dare to speak his own 
mind, remembering Senator Parsons’ fate. 

You often speak of crime. But you do 
not refer to the rapid increase of crime 
since 1865, and to the fact that life and 
property are now more insecure in Massa- 
chusetts than ever before. You have an 
article, in your last number, upon the 
Brussels Conference, but you neglect to 
call attention to the fact that all nations 
provide the causes for all the evils 
spoken of, and that no army could 
be maintained otherwise. What nations 
provide and sustain, the community will 
not think necessarily wrong. War, then, 
is the principal cause of the evil spoken 
of. 
We need a paper like the old Liberator, 
with its great editor who did not not fear 
mobs or even death in a cause he thought 
right. Such a paper could be sustained. 
The editor would speak of war and war- 
riors as Garrison did of slavery and slave- 
holding. In due time such a man will 
appear, and, like Garrison, he will be 
heard. 

The greatest calamity that can befall a 
nation is said to be war, pestilence, and 
famine—a trinity—three in one and that 
one war; for pestilence and famine follow 
naturally in its path, as in Cuba. 

Do all you can, and God speed the 
right! Josepu A. ALLEN. 

Medfield, Mass., Nov 19, 1899. 

Our friend is somewhat astray in his 
criticism of the attitude of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL on the question of war in gen- 
eral and of the Philippine War in par- 
ticular. To the regret of many of our 
readers, we have opposed both editorially 
as strongly as possible. But we cannot 
devote our entire space to any one issue, 
however important. Moreover our main 
effort is devoted to promoting a reform 
which, when adopted, will make war for- 
ever after impossible—the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Until that is effected wars 
are inevitable, because masculine human 
nature is unduly belligerent, made so by 
nature; and a government of men alone 
never did, never will, and never can keep 
the peace. 

For more than thirty years we have 
been warning our readers that another 
war was only a question of time unless 
the mothers of the race are invited to par- 
ticipate in the government. H. B, B, 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST: 





rerereeere 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds. 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston, 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SOMERVILLE —The Annual Meeting at 
the house of Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe 
was well attended. Ladies from different 
parts of the city and from Boston were 
present. ‘The secretary reported the 
year’s work, There have been eight reg- 
ular meetings held, with speakers, and 
three special evening parlor meetings in 
different sections of the city. ‘Ihe first 
of the latter, held in January, was a great 
success, a large number of people attend- 
ing, and men taking part in the discus- 
sions, paying the women the compliment 
of taking them seriously. The superin- 
tendent of literature reported that she 
had distributed 554 pages of suffrage leaf- 
lets. By a unanimous vote each member 
pledged herself to contribute at least one 
article to the Lucy Stone table at the 
Bazar. A good deal of enthusiasm was 
shown for school suffrage, its duties and 
opportunities. Committees were chosen 
for each ward, to urge women to register 
and to secure as large a representation of 
women on the school board as possible. 
It was voted to have one or more public 
meetings in theinterest of school suffrage, 
and the matter was put in charge of Mrs. 
Warren, Miss Hall, and Mrs. Berry. The 
following officers were elected: Honorary 
president, Mrs, Martha Perry Lowe; presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sarah D. Field; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Mary E. Rich, Mary S. Howes, Annie 
M.Philbrick, and Mrs, Martha P. Neall; 
treasurer, Mrs. A. P. Boyer; secretary, 
Mrs.S8. A. Davenport. The following pro- 
gramme has been arranged for the com- 
ing year: Dec. 6, Reading of “Mr. Lex,”’ 
followed by discussion; Jan. 3, Mrs. 
Fannie L. Leavitt, of West Medford, on 
‘*War: Is It Justifiable?”’ Feb. 7, Roll-call 
with Parliamentary Drill; March 7, to be 
announced; April 4, Mrs. Martha Perry 
Lowe, readings from her poems; May 2, 
Miss Edith M. Howes will present the 
object of Consumer’s League. These 
meetings will be at 2.30 P. M. In addi- 
tion there will be special evening parlor 
meetings at 7.45 P. M. as follows: Jan. 
17, “Tragedy of a Widow’s Third,’’ read 
by President Sarah Davis Field; Feb. 21, 
Miss Mary Ware Allen, of Cambridge, on 
“How Women Vote; March 21, Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland, of South Boston, on 
‘*The Ideal Government.” 

S. A. DAVENPORT, Sec, 


ATTLEBORO.—On Oct. 16, in Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, ‘Expressions of Opinion forand 
against Woman Suffrage” were given by 
F. I, Babcock, Esq., Rev. J. Harry Holden, 
Mr. G. A. Sweeney, Rev. Wilson Fritch, 
and others. On Nov 20. a League Social 
was held, with Rev. Ellen Gustin and 
others as hostesses. On Dec. 18, in Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, for 
thirty years U.S. Consul at Hawaii, will 
speak on “The Women of Hawaii.” On 
Jan. 15, Dr. Henry B. Blackwell will 
speak; hostesses, Mrs. Louis J. Lamb, 
and others. Feb. 19, in Y. M. C, A. Hall, 
School Suffrage will be discussed. March 
19 there will be a discussion, ‘Shall 
Women be Granted Full Suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetts?’’ Hostesses, Mrs. Albert W. 
Sturdy, and others, April 16, annual 
meeting; hostesses, Mrs. S. M. Holman 
and others. The League has inaugurated 
a new order for the coming winter, to 
secure a larger attendance from those not 
already interested, and arouse the ladies 
of the vicinity toa clearer view of their 
privileges aud responsibilities Every 
alternate meeting is held in the beautiful 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, and public discussions 
are held or addresses given by prominent 
speakers. 


BROOKLINE.—The Association held its 
fall meeting at the house of Mrs. Page, on 
Nov. 9,at3 P.M. Mrs. Schlesinger pre- 
sided. She called the attention of the 
members to the coming Fair for the bene- 
fit of the Massachusetts Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and urged the necessity of active co- 
operation on the part of each member to 
insure its success. The speaker of the 
afternoon was Miss Enid Stacy, now Mrs. 
Percy Widdrington, an English lady, and 
a prominent member and lecturer of the 
Fabian Society. Her subject was ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Part in Municipal Government in 
Great Britain,’’ and she showed how, ia 
many departments of public life, women 
are doing good work, and bringing about 
needed improvements and reforms. In 
every case it has been the best and most 
able women who have been attracted by 











the growing opportunities for public ser- 
vice. Mrs. Widdrington spoke of the 
immense force being developed in the 
many women’s clubs in this country, and 
keenly regretted that this great power for 
good was not made use of more generally 
in politics and public life. After some 
discussion, a vote of thanks was passed 
for Mis. Widdrington’s inspiring and 
instructive address, and the meeting was 
adjourned, There was a large audience 
of about eighty or ninety persons, and 
three members joined the Association. 
M. W. EDGERLY, 
Recording Secretary. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuarRE. — The demand for 
seats for “‘The Heart of Maryland” has 
led to a continuance of this play another 
week, with every prospect of great audi- 
ences, Enterprise has been worthily 
rewarded. Bulwer Lytton's romantic 
drama, ‘*The Lady of Lyons,’ will be the 
first of a series of standard plays as a part 
of the winter attractions. All patrons of 
the matinee of Monday, Nov. 27, will be 
presented with chocolate bon-bons. 








“HE MISTAKES THE EFFECT FOR THE 
CAUSE.” 

That is what the person does who tries 
to cure rheumatism or any other disease 
by relieving the symptoms. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla attacks the cause of these dis- 
eases. It neutralizes the acid in the blood 
and thus permanently cures rheumatism, 
It tones and strengthens the stomach, 
restores its natural digesting fluids and 
permanently cures dyspepsia. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. Price, 
25 cents. 





NOTICES. 





SPECIAL 





New England Women’s Club. Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Monday, Noy. 27, 3.00 P. M. 
Mr. Butler Wilson will speak on **The Color Prob- 
—" by invitation of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 














The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun- 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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